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AfiSIBACT 

k <3ttefttiont>alrtt and Super*fi UdrX Values Intentoty 
trece lailed to all teachers of hoae econoaica in junior and ceeior 
fci^h schools and coanunity colleges in five central California 
counties to investigate their expressed ttillin^ness and cosp«t«nc« to 
offer occupational classes. It «aB ale-o desired tr detersine any 
relationship fc^tireen willingness and c>3Bpetence» and between either 
of those variables and educational preparation* vork experience 
outside of teachinf hoie econoiics-related occupations* vork values* 
and other personal and professional char^icteristics. of the 76 
percent response used in 4ata analysis* about half of the teachers 
vers 34 years of a^e or yownger* alsost 60 percent vers sarried* and 
■ost reported the bachelor's as their highest decree. All were voien 
and sost were fairly new to hone econotics teaching. Eigbty-tvc 
percent reported work experience other than teaching hose 
econosica-related occupations* <i9 percent in food service 
occttoations. fiesponses indicated that about 30 percent would te very 
willing and about another 40 percent fairly willing to teach an 
occupational class because of the student esploysen''. opportunities. 
The degree of cospet«^ncy felt by the teachers varied with the 
occupational area} food service* child care* and clotbi^i services 
ranking highest. (A five-page bibliography and the questionnaire are 
Included.) (AG) 
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iioiB immics itj^QAG TO mtma 

OCCUTATlaVAL CLASSICS 



1. m. twnm\ 

Backp.rou nd of tl c Prob Icin 

ilODC economics literature of the past decade has included 
rqpca ^d calls for cx]>ansion of ihw c profirnms v.iich prc,>arc stt'dnts 
for gtinful cnjjloyn^nt in the occujutions related to tJils area. 
Considerable writing on the suljjoct foUoived the enactment of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 (U. S. Statutes at Large, 1963). 
WitJi \ts provision for increased fct'^ral support of occupational 
education in this and other areas, the legislation had provided 
home frcona-nics with both a nw dimension end a new diallcngc 
(Amidwi, 1965; Stovall, 1967; JVashinglon News, 1964). Program 
planners no^^f were .isJicd for curricula equipping the student for 
a wage-earning role ns uell as for homemaking (Booher, 1966; 
Broun, Ivcritnon, .ind Lippeat, 1966; Dennis, 1964; Ueu-nr, 1966; 
"Nccdt'd: hop» economics,..," 1966; Siq>5C«i| 196Sa, b; Van Horn, 
1964). Wrxtors sucJi as Conafay (1965), Snjulison (1966), and 
Siq^son (19(iS) predicted that fmni this added ow^jhasis homa 
economics would gain greater relevjuKO to the needs of nil 
students including the socio-ccojioinically diindvaiUagcd, the 
slo»v loainor^ and potential dix)p-outs--tlm \nv\y who ^'cro not 
college bound. 



To f^om c^jcfvcrs, natictfial rcccgnitiwi of the Jittportancc 
o£ occai>atiQnaI In&truclion hod brought a siibstmial response ftdm 
home economics ctlucdturs. TTirce years after passage of the 1963 
Icgislatioit, Hurt (1906) reported that vage-caming here- etonornits 
prograjtG vcro receiving pDrticular crriphasis. Dewar (1%6) agreed 
that Kcq^ational curricula ivcrc dc/clqping rapSdly* Ul^cwise, 
Johnston (1P68) noted ihnt new ocaj;)atic»ial home cconmics prcgraMS 
had b^cn added each year in the California ccmrmmlty colleger 6in;<? 
the ewcuncni. Growth also va^ evident in United Statc^^ Office of 
^ Education figures C^Dnolkxrnt in Tcdcrally. . . 1970) shoving the 

nunbcr of sludcnts in federally 'nid.jd vocational homo cconwnica 
classes had rl'scn fron around 1,720,000 In 15S9*60 lo 2,205,000 
in 10»7-6C. Such observations scar.jd to indicate that educators 
ill this field were meeting the chnUenge referred lo by I^eBaron 
(1069, p. W) when sl»c lenned tlie 1960'§ the decade vhfn "hort© 
cconoiftles v-wild be forced to do so:n:tUing ^out ttaining for 
cw^plo/ment or lo§e its placo in vocational education." 

Calls for rttrtJter Hrphrif^ia 

« 

With ihe Vocational Education .\ct am'fl Brians of 1?68 (U.S. 
Statutes at Uj'ije, 196B), hois'ever, cams authorisation for 
nppfoxiiiiaieJy three lifues the existing federal ni^preprialien? for 
vocational proprwis (Jlineur, Rpnewed cries nrosc fi'^m 

those who w.vq dissfitisfled witli tJie response of liojiie ccon^nies 
10 a now- accelerated n:iticnal trend. Hie "liuiiJter of ctccinnt ir,n:il 

o 
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Oorby (1969, p, 56) ccnnin?nl«?d. "IJcw cottwlllcd ate vc?" shd 
fi&ked. Sifrtp50n (1908) wdtmcd that contlftucd federal support 
would dcp^d updn the dcvclopnicnt of hom ecmmicM curricula 
vllh greater relevance to prfistnt sijclal and ecmmic forces, 
t^ter, Sttnpson (1971, p. 221) expressed her belief that hcnte 
economics education classes 6 till *icre *1)ased upc« "^hc asswtipticsi 
that the young mtnan vould spend her life as a full-tinte honic" 
tsiikct or, pethaps, a homeinaJrcr wltJ a part-time jd).*' Cross 
(1971) issued a reminder of a nci# tircctlons for hate ceonondcs 
in iJ.j vocational area, vhile Hill (1971) suggested v«»v6 to tunc 
6wch ir-vclofwticnt to ncedi of the strroundang area. 

Similar rc(^ucsts for accelerated dcvcloj^jRtcnl canie front iho^e 
(Crifjs, 3!>72; Morg3f., 3971) vho >et found vmy sttiJcnt^ with an 
unfilled nerd for tlte relevant ejfpcrJcnces of vocational education. 
Otherj (riftncgan and lUdJey, 1D09; Mather, 1971) fesw the ronalnlng 
task as one of JfiT;ilcj?icniatlc5n"a translation of the Vocational 
Cducaiics) Act gfl«ndment§ into actual home ecenewics curricula. 

ThQ Potential for Qgcupalienal Hotm \ltmmic% 

.1 

Such persistent statements (mra )mp. ecoj^omics educators 
regaiNJifig tlie need to develop a wage-earning r)i^>ha§l§ §eetn well 
&wpi>orted by pj^scnt Inber foj^ee predictions. At a ti^e of 
natio(«l stress upon occupational educntioji (Msrlju^d, 1971} 
Pucinski, 1908) there indeed appears evidence to Identify home 
ecM^omics ns nn oren of pavticulnr potential. 



A>iioftg the Gccuj.at: >r«s fclalcd id liofiis ccondinJts are mjdf 

for vtiich conlinxic'd grov^ih and cxp/mdinf; lob oppotimitics ate 
tiUDdlcled duritig the W0*£> (DlCesarc, 10?0{ Koanti, ig^Oaj U.S, 
ttepattttKtft of Labor, 1972). fcriiergfng lypis ef au^iliar^^ worJsisi^ 
CMallory« 1971) acccnint for a ccwsidcroblc share of ihc opcTftltigs 
in U-te&e £m.d other hone oconofitlcs" related areas. 

The d'Wtumd for home ecofiomics tKrcu^ational pregrans 1» 
ftirllGr cj^laJftcd by an Iftcrc^sed ^^o^3 on the part f^^lJ^ slu-lcnls 
for infcniiation cwccrnJng the wor» vorld and the sVills require, 
for .ob entry (Lec, Hay, Vetlcr, Mirphy, and Sethncy, 2971). 
Th«§« needs arc rclaVsd in turn ic* \he rl&lng r>\j«l)cr of ^otim% vhn 
wtk outside of the home iKiavil , 1966; ICoontz, 1970; l>«e, Veitfr, 
ItovfcM and Sinlth, 3507; U. S. lJurc-m of l>*e Census, 1973). 1'ho^'i 
seeking to ctMer t}>c laber forc«, hwcver, find a dltitinii-hiiig 
nunber of for the iKgl;133ed (^©hjv&ioji, 3973), a sitrntlcm 
vltldi Is »cemiw?jied by a c;©ntinuing high tmt't<ile)*incnt rate 
(SontifiUno, 2972). 

Quest j©fi ©f Te^riier }Vn^af;ti}m 



With fna^y fseiors giving swj^pan 1*1 the ne^^d for vsge'esi^lng 
home et«>9mlt"5 programs in a perif^d of natisnsl sut*^^ yf«e>n oecup.^' 
ti©na3 edlu^atieiio it is unciersiandahle that aitwuien hf^s tiim<'»3 to 
the }>i^«raiiw} ©f t^3diers ^^-lie in^^ht ^taff jjreprnRii. 

Is i»etu93 utitk c)^j?ei'icnee in the e'ceupatitit^s ccjjict-ii^fiJ I'le 
ieschpf'ji firiwiy <]ii3)iflcf4iiai? Jl©w effeetiva is the usu:\l eujlep^e 




occupalion^ti ccurscs? Wial l)'tK?9 of ifi'5J?rvic« t»t*s7gtai6 t^toHSs 

taOii cff«»ctivc Itainittg tot leadiers etpetl&iiied In Ihe tta^itimal 

hottcittdkirjg area? Iti vii?M of vtiat has ken called lite cmtftn'Cfsisat 

Mime 0{ UAg^^candtig hm? ecormltst how villlng are these hof*?*^ 

mUtg lc3C>>ers lo wdcrtal-s occvj^palJorval insirvKllcBif (Se^njmant, 

1066; CDtrcU and Mi Her, J^&fj; Cr,'(blt€?c «ftd Hu£?i»c3, i^O?; tgan, 

1972; fairer, J9&&a, b; Lee, 

Prdjlrms j^ftciflcaJ Jy rclals?J lo (^mtifUaiions, of 

wca icmal )tom ecmrwiJts lc*ac>*er ^^avc jira-tfeid Mutt {J96i, j>. I7*i) 

10 pne the f(3Jlov,-ing <^wsljon?*; 

What pt'q;i^rfltim Is r!ec«3'?iJ t?y lpj9C>jrrs in irsining 
tit'ogtm^ for ijctMpfttim- wtiJ.jjng h<w(? c'fmomJcii 
Km>w3e4K<? fel^iil?? v,1>f<i ^re ti^e sources «f 

©f their j-jict>i=iristk)M? i^^iat i^-pp* oi' lesd-jer* 

SlttiiJirir f^t^c^iJcms for hORi?? c-e^^^fiemdcs ver^ r^bcd pifite 
recall Jy fey Ti^ge (Wl^ p, H.^); 

usi3\erl U the ic.'id»ef wht) i$ pnpfiiti fer 
vecaiimsil hojitem}4tie qmU{if4 i© te"s^> 

far a ic?i<J)cf i§ h«'ve Je>t) fj^^eHmf'^ in the 
©C«i*ji3l3<«33 «)tt"a feh<? lf33}i^4ig her f.tijiv??,n^t5 
i© trixm-f U'oyJd a tes^cher i-hri }§ hj^h?)' 

edueailwt ir.uning t)p ^^>3e t© a4f>ci«.iiely irsin 

(A3e^3)ukr, Qtrnm, t*pe, have i^evi^cd 
(or fv«ih<jr ir^t'tiith, J,ve (]». Sf») ih^i inelU'Vii Uu: i§33wi}»g 



ii yf&fk chiKti&icc in sn oi;aj(;>^l icn ftecesr-fity in ord£?r 
to leatli crfyrses *v1iUfi ^it'C|-j;tir! sltrknts for tnttv into 
thai oto-iji-iti'frj? Cfni c'cmotnica 1.dsc*''cn^ who arc 
*fiJHti£ lo tcadi 4^n[:c-csmin|| sdur&cs but ha ve not had 
Wtl f»^iEt4rT!cc, obU'iUi t\iQ riceeiSHJ^ Vshcwk'Jf'e cwicetlt* 
Iflg ocayalJons in olhct wf*y* t!i<*r Uitouj^i attual cjt* 
jwrleht^ ill the occupniiml 

Would a gfcatcr xihieTsi^ding of t-otji valtJes and an 
•ccc^itancc of ihe pstt t>it.y i)hV' in otcupalional dioicc 
!«! hfilpfai ifj i«;at«ers of vage'CsifiiJ-jp how cccsiatiics 
u l3»ey help ptx^tttre sliJdct.li tor oGCupaitions far 
6itiTtml (rom the l cachet* 9 ovs-n? 

AUyvnder has caJJed for furiiicr .ndcpih sludy teachers* 
illiiudci tward i3Ca;5ii3lionial Snairuciiofi and o't>jcT no* irends in 
hOMc ««ta, MiUcs. aU« ha^ fcuggcsic* meardi ^t&igned 10 test 
llic t<jli9lioiiJi}>jj< of the tcscihcrfe' j^crscnal tilsiory (a,gc, cducatiraial 
bsd^^rafiiJ, snd leadiing ef^crim\C6) it their aiiittJdes concerning 

r-dJliwing htf study ©f tCf»tHei' jnes^aratien for hcwie economics 
oc«^»3iim3l jire-irsni? in the feouth cx^^itrjil and southwestern United 
BlMU'^f Ot)\<mu 0%^) §u^gsiit-i rt'scsrch ^n ©tJjer geogfaj^Jtic 
re|i©r)5 t© f{?vc^^ itt§r§ &be>ut ^euites ef icftcher ccm^ieiency, ineJuding 

tlife liieratwr^ i)iu§ has &ugge&ie'd 9 n^^ed for researdi of a t)*])© 
i^es£ribf<3 in the feJleu'lng »<?t:ij©n. 

Tlie jrt«)>os>e of ?his stuci/ vas to deiU'mine cj^uTSseil will- 



e^iminit classes. It furtltcr souglit to estiibliiih'any relationship 
lotvrccn their willingness and competence, and any rcl^ticmship 
between either o£ these variables and certain of their personal 
and professional diaracteristics. 

More specifically, the Objectives of the research were as 
folloi/s : 

1. To describe the expressed willingness of these teachers 

to instruct classes in their preferred subject areas of occupational 
home ccciiomics. 

2. To determine the teadiers' cjqrcssed conipetcncc to Instruct 
classes in each subject area of occuj^a ional home economics. 

3. To establish any r(*lationship bcuvccn the toadicrs* 
expressed willingness to instruct cla:i:cs in their preferred 
occupntirnal areas and their expressed conpetcnce at such 
instruction. 

4. To dctenrdne any relntionsliip between the teachers* 
expressed willin;;ncss to instruct classes In their preferred 
occupaticnol areas and variables in each of tJic follavijig 
catagorics: 

(1) Personal chnrncteristici: age and miirital status. 

(2) Educctionnl preparation: highest degrees earned; 
nurbor of units earned beyond the bachelor's degree; 
whether tJic teachers had ever taken courses speci- 
fically designed to prepare teadiers for wage-earning 
hojnc economics programs, the recency of thcso courses 
loid the subject areas involved. 

(3) TcacJuny experience: ycuvf* of teaching JioniC economics 



t«hcthcr the tcndicrs' hotnc ccon^cs dcpdftttietits offered 
any wagc^caming courses dtid in what areas » whether 
the tcadicrs h^id instructed any sudi courses within 
the past five years and in uhAt areas, type of sdiools 
(Junior high sdtool, senior high sdiool or contnunlty 
college) and size of corm&iities in which teaching. 

(4) Work experience (other than teaching) in home economics- 
related occupations: scores assigned for the amount i£ 
work in each of five hcie economics'rclated occupaticnal 
areas and total scores for work in all areas. 

(5) Work values as doterminid by Super's (1968) Kork Vali ss 
Inventory . 

S. To dctcminc any relationship between the teachers' express ?d 
competence to instn:ct classes in thci.* preferred subject areas of 
occupational home eronomics and variables in each of the folloidng 
categories: 

(1) Personal diaractcristics: age and marital status. 

(2) Educational preparation: iiighcst degrees earned, 
nunibor of units eai-ned bcyo:id the bndiclor's degree, ' 
whether the teachers had ever taken courses specifically 
designed to prepare teodiers for v^ogc-caming hone 
oconondcs progrrmis, the recency of tJmsc courses, and 
tJjo subject arens involved, 

(3) Tcacliing experience: years of tcacliing home economics, 
whether the tenchers^ ho\\\Q econojoics departments offer 
any wngo-eaniing co\n\«>es ajid in \;hat areas , wliether 
the teachers had instructed any such ccnn-scs within 



tho past f;v* years and in what areas, 
(4) Work experience (other titan teaching) in home 

cconomics-rclated occupations: scores assicncd for 
the amouit of v/ork in each of five home economics - 
related occui)ational areas and total scores for 
work in all of these areas. 

6. To identify the contribution of various typos of post experi- 
ence to -he cofipctcncc of those teachers who felt fairly competent or 
very coroctent. 

7. To examine tho principal rcas >ns indicated by tlic teachers 
for their present willingness or unwillingness. 

8. To detcrniine in what subject areas of occupational home 
cconomicii the respondents u-ould prefer to teach, and at what school 
levels Qiigh school, conmunity college, or adult school). 

9. To establish any diangc in the teachers' present willingness 
and their willingness under any of the folloidng proposed school 
conditions: 

(1) Release time would bo provided for the wage-earning 
tcad^er to plan and prepare for classes. 

(2) Services of an occui^ational- education consultant would 
be available. 

(3) An instructional media center dewtcd to wage-earning 
home economics would be establislied in central 
California. 

(4) In-service classes in wage-eaming home economics 
would be available annually in tliis area. 



(S) 



Work cxpct*Jc. CQ for college credit would be arranged 



for tho tcadicr in biulnessos or industries of her 



(6) 



conttiunityi 

All of tho at^ove conditions would become a reality. 



Hypothoscs 



Tho null h>Tpothc5C5 examined were as follows: 

!• The expressed willingness of Lome economics teachers to 

instruct classes in their preferred oc :upational areas is indepcndcn'. 

of their expressed conpetence at such /Jistruction. 

2. The expressed willingness of home economics teachers to 
instruct classes in their preferred occupational areas is independent 
of their personal characteristics, educational preparation, teaching 
experience, work experience (other tha>' teaching) in the home 
economics -related occupations, and work values. 

3. Tlie expressed competence of home economics teachers to 
instruct classes in their preferred occupational areas is independent 
of their personal characteristics, educational preparation, teaching 
experience, and work experience (other than teaching) in the home 
economics -related occupations. 

4. The willingness of home economics teacliers to instruct 
classes in their preferred occupational areas would not change (or 
would be less) under any of the following proposed school conditions: 



(1) 



The wage- earning teacher would be provided with 



release time in which to plan and prepare for classes. 



(2) 



Services of an occupational-education consultant 



would be available. 
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(3) An instruction media center devoted to .v.-.upational 
honio economics would be established in central 
California. ^ 

(4) In-service classes in the tcadior's preferred area 
of occupational homo economics would bo available 
annually at nearby locations. 

(5) Work experience for college credit would be arranged 
for the teacher in busirtcsses or industries of her 
community, 

(6) All of the above conditions would become a reality. 

Definition of T irms 

Tenrdnology used througliout the sTudy is subject to the following 
de£initic»ns : • 

Home Econoniics Teadier 

This term refers to an individual who is listed in directories of 
a school district or the state Bureau of Homemaking Education as an 
instructor in this subject, and who indicates that home economics 
instruction accounts for 50 percent or more of her teacliing assignment. 

Occupatiorial Home EconoiTiics 

This tern refers to education "to prepare students for employ- 
ment in occuixations requiring home economics knowledge and skills" 
(Dennis, p. ?)• Tcniis whidi arc used intcrcliangeably with this 
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include wago*cnming home economics ond home economic!:' 1 )r {;ainful 
employment . 

Homo Economics -Related Occupations 

This term refers to tlie follwdng job catceories: 

1. Food management, production and services. 

2. Care and guidance of children. 

3. Clothing management, production and services. 

4. Institutional and home manager. ent, including liousekeeping 
services. 

5. Home furnishings, equipment aid sendees. 

• TTicse categories are referred to throughput the study as food 
services, child care, clothing services, housekeeping services, ajid 
home fuiDishing services, respectively. 

The terms, area or subject area, used in relation to occupational 
home economics, refer to the several types of instruction based upon 
these five job categories. 

Assunii^tions and Delimitations 

This study was developed on the follaviiig assunptions: 

1. The teachers' responses to questions related to willingness 
or unwillingness to, teacli occuj^ational classes indicate the decisions 
tliey would make if given the opportunity to teadi sucli classes. 

2. The tcadiers' cxjjressed level of teaching competence 
corresponds to their effectiveness as determined by ratinp^s of 
students. The basis for sudi an as^^.iJi4-tion is provided in the research 

^ of Webb njid Nolnji (1955) wlio found that in a nonthroatoning situation 
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the results of teadicrs* self- ratings and student rachj.4 were 
higlily correlated. 

3. Tcaclicrs* expressed willingness and competence to do 
occui)ational instruction as well as their personal and profossional 
characteristics could be determined from a questionnaire. 

4. The Work Values Inventory of Donald £• Super could be used 
satisfactorily with homo economics teachers. 

Limitations on the validity and reliability of this study were 
iug^osed )y tlie limitations of the test instrument and the inherent 
weaknesses of collecting data by questionnaire. 
, The investigation was limited to home economics teachers in 

junior high sdiools, higli schools, and community colleges of five 
California counties. 

The study was limited further in that only the teachers' 
expressed willingness and expressed coiqDetence were considered. 
Judgements of school administrators regarding these characteristics 
of teachers were not considered, nor were ot])er sources of such 
evaluation. 

Organization of the Project Report 

The remainder of the project report is organized in the following 
way: Chapter II includes a review of related literature and Chapter 
III, an account of the procedures used in the study. In Qiapter IV 
are presented the results and discussion, and in Qiapter V, the 
summaiy, conclusions and rccoiimiendations. 
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II • REVID/ OF LITEPAlUfy; 

The review of literature is presentdd in two major sections. Vw 
first includes the work of researchers who have investigated the 
willingness of home economics teachers to offer occupational classes iJid 
who have considered their willingness or unwillingness to be aspects of 
an ongoinf process of vocational clioice. 

The second section includes literature concerned with factors which 
' various writers have related to occupat: onal choice and which were stidied 
here in relation to willingness • Also reviewed is the theoretical 
rationale for giving the individual's e\aluation of his o\<n competence 
central consideration among these factors- 

Teadiers* Willinffl3ss to Offer Occuf^ational Classes 

Studies of Vvillincness 

Lee's (1966) study of home economics teachers was designed to 
determine wliether those who were willing to teach wage- earning home 
economics differed from those who were less willing in regard to 
previous employment outside of teaching, work. values, a;id socio- 
economic status. Results of a nationwide srunpling (N=102) indicated 
that 35 percent of the teacliors were willing to instruct such classes 
and another 46 porcej^t were willing provi.dod they could have insorvice 
training to strengthen their ciualifications. Nineteen percent were 



less willinc to toadi Uio occupational cnrphasis. Dif Cov ♦icc5 in 
charactoristics of thoso who were willing and those less willing arc 
discussed in a later section. 

In a study of Oregon hoji;o economics tcadiers CN«160) , Alexander 
(1969) found her subjects to Iiold generally positive attitudes toi^ard 
occupational instruction and other new trends in home economics 
education, Seventy- eight percent of the teadiers subscribed to 
positive statements reflected willingness to teach occupational 
classes. Certain of the positive statements , havever, v/ere qualified 
in ways v/J.ich also are discussed in a Inter section. 

The Process of Vocational Choice 

The home economics teadier's decision to teach or not to tcadi 
the occupational enq:)hasis was regarded by Lee (1966) as a part of thi> 
individual's vocational choice. Various writers (Ginzbergi Ginsburg,- 
Axelrod, and Hernia, 1951; Holland, 1953; Super, 1953) have confirmed 
that the i)rocess of occupational choice is ongoing, perliaps continuing 
tliroughout life. Related particularly to the occupational dioices of. 
teadiers is Havighurst and Neugarten's (1962) coniment tliat tlie teaching 
career may be influenced by decisions at various critical points, and 
influential in tliese decisions are many factors, some related to the 
teacher's personal life ajid otliers related to the school system. 

Factors Related to Teaclicrs' V/illin};ncss 
Tlie Centrality of Sclf-Coaccp t 

Super (1953), wlulc agreeing tluit many inlicritcd diameter- 
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istics of tlic individual as well as cnvirotintcntql sit.unt^*onn bear upon 

his vocational development, places maximum emphasis upon tho influence 

of such factors upon the self •concept. The person atta;ptfl to translate 

this concept into vocational terms through his choice of an occupation. 

In explaining his position, Super (p. 190) writes: 

Die process of vocational development is essentially that 
of devclopinc and iniplcmcntin^; a self concept; it is a com- 
promise process in which the self concept is a product of 
the interaction of inherited aptitudes, neural and endocrine 
mak(up, opportunities to play van.ous roles, and evalua- 
tiorvs of the extent to whidi' the results of role playing meet 
with the approval of superiors and fcllo\s's. 

0th sr specific references to the riidividual's feelings regarding 

his own competence are provided by Holland (1959, p. 42) who wites )f 

the "intc-grative value of the concept, self-evaluation" in vocationc. 

development. Similarly, O'Hara and Ticdnian (1959, p. 292) discuss h^w 

vocationf-I development is influenced by the "evaluations individuals 

[have] of themselves." 

Other Factors Operating in Vocational Choice 

Personal Characteristics. Factors often related in the litera- 
ture to the person's self -evaluation and his vocational choices are 
sudi personal characteristics as age and marital status. 

Strong (1943) has docujnented the change in vocational interests 
with increasing age. Other-^writers (Ginzberg, et al , 1951; Super, 
1953) describe progressive life stages, eadi tyjnfied by certain 
patterns of vocational beliavior. Hspecially pertinent to the present 
study is Kulilcn and Jolmson^s (1952) report of a marked sliift in the 
' occupational orientation of wonicn teachers witli increasing age. 
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Along tho tcadiors vho were single and in their early thirties, these 
Tcscardiers found increased desire for a different typo of job within 
the field of education, while tlioso in their forties prcfoiTcd to stay 
at the same job. Questions of changing educational ideology with 
increasing ago arc raised by Petersen (1967, p. 332) who has obsoivcd 
that "most mature teachers arc defensively traditional." 

Ginzborg and his group (1951) have referred to tho tendency of 
young womsn to focus ui>on marriage and to place problems of work in 
a sccondrry position. With those alre.'dy in the teaching field, 
Kuhlen and Johnson (19S2) found tJie married women strongly desired 
to be in the home and tend to place prc blems of work in a secondary' 
position. Lee (1966), however, found i o significant differences in 
regard tc age or marital status among her home economics teachers who 
were willing or less willing to tcadi wage-earning hoine economics. 

Educational Preparation . General agreement in XTgard to the 
primaiy lole of education in vocational development is described in 
Hewer's (1963) review of several earlier studies. All point to what 
other writers have referred to as an "interlocking relationship bct\ceen 
educational outcome and career outcomes." (Ginzberg, et al , 1951). 
Consistent with self -concept theory, HollaJid (1959) sees education as 
shaping tJic person's self-evaluation, thus modifying vocational 
behavior* 

^fore specific inii^lications for the present study are in Lee^s 
(1966) report that home economics tencliers wl^o were willing to teach 
the wage-eaniing emphasis held a significantly higher percentage of 
master's degrees tht\n those wlio were less willing. Also pertinent 
is Lcc's finding tliat AO percent of her respondents v/eve willing to 

O 
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ttadi occupational profjratiis providcU tlicy could have iti'scrvlcc ttditting 
to increase their qualifications. With the hoino economics teachers in 
Alexander's (1969) sample, 20 percent held positive opiniotis regarding 
occupational instruction but indicated the/ would need special prep*- 
aration for such an assignincnt. Similarly, Crabtrec and Hughes' (1969) 
survey of homo ecotiomics teadicrs found 93 percent reporting their 
readiness to participate in available in-service programs. Conwcnt*. 
of Barlciv (1971) and toyer (1969) regarding the irperative nature o:; 
in-sorvicc prograns for vocational terchcrs seem relevant here. 

Teaching and Other V.'ork Expericnt c. Situations cncoujitcred in a 
person's earlier years of cnr/loymcnt ray caiisc him to reconsider tJit 
course of his career, according to Girzbcrg and his associates (195]). 
Super (1972) agrees tJiat realities whicli one encounters after entering 
an occupation may be the reason for career adjustments. 

With Lee's (1966) subjects, those Who were willing to teach wage- 
earning hon;e economics and those less willing showed no significant 
differences in regard to their work experience other than tcadiing or 
in regard to the nunJ)cr of years they had taught high school homo 
economics. Those who were willing, however, were significnntly mDrc 
likely to be currently teaching wage-eaming home economics. 

Clements* (1966) stucl>' centered upon tlic work experience of those 
who currently taught occuj)ational homo economics and the value wliich 
tlic teachers aiid their slate supervisors attaclKd to sud\ experience. 
Respo]ises from 40 teachers in five southwestem states rovcnlcd that 
over throe- fourths of the wonicji believed work experience had cojitributcd 
to tlieir tenclijng competence in all of the ways mcnlio^ied in llic 



quest iotmaitti. lliosc vrlio Idd cU work cj(y>cricnce also rejKjrtcd {Positive 
fccliiifis rcgarJing the value of this ocpericucc. Fltidings caused the 
rcscardicr to conclude that work cxperiaicc was of such value that it 
should be included awong the rcquireftients for certification of occu* 
patlonal teachers. 

Work Values 

Woik values**tKc goals which itiotivalc Individuals in the scledion 
and latttr pursuit of a vocation* -have been Uwj concern of various 
rcscard.crs in the field of vocational development. Ginibcrg and 
his groitp (1951) dlsiinfiuish betivccn intrinsic values (ftatlsfaction» 
to bo gtincd in the work itsclO CiXtrinsic values (is at Is fact 1 on • 
which flie the concaT.ltants or outc«r»cs of work) . Uoth kinds of 
values : re r^oasurcd in the insirunsnt enpl<^*cd in the present siut!y, 
the Kork Values Inventoiy developed by Super (1970). 

Sti\dics with high school siu^lcnts (Sdju'arzweller, 1%0) have 
indicated that ^liile sucJj value orlentatiojis Influence tlielr dioicc 
of on occupation, male .ind fejnale stutlaus display certain dlffei'ci^ces 
In particular values. Sex differences also wrc revealed in Singer 
and Stofflre's (1954) data shelving lex'el of aspiration to be related 
to job \nli:es for male studraUs. For edolescent fejiales thej^ Appeared 
no significjint relntiojiships bctvcen asplrntloji level and job values. 

Intcrvlws with individuals in n working }>opuJntlon (Centers and 
Bugcnthol, 1906) have dejr-onst rated differences in job motivations at 
different occupational levels. At Iwvor levels, extrinsic values such 
or. pay and security were iiiore valued. At higher Irvt ls, intrinsic jo!> 
coiivoiients sud» as interest value of the \mk weiv stressed. No 



consistent sex diffctcnrC5 .ore found in rccnrd to tlio relative 
iiiportancc pldccd \)\m intiinsic and extrinsic values. 

With il)c homo ocontunics tcadicrs in Lee's (1966) study, those 
Who were willing to tcadi wage* earning home economics differed in 
regard to certain vork values from those who were willinf; provided 
ihcy could have in*&crvicc training aitd. those who were less willing. 
The willing group stressed the value, intellectual stitnulation, 
•ipilficantly tuorc than cither the less willing or the "with in-ser'ice" 
groups; and the 'Vith in-service" grc ip placed greater inportancc 
vpon in'<:llectual stiwulation than dii the less willing group. Tho;e 
ulio worj willing stressed prestige significantly less than cither the 
less wiUing or 'Vith in-service" tea±ors. 

Conditi '^ tns of Kork 

A concern of this study was with various conditions of the teaching 
situation tind hcv,- they ittlght affect tead^ers' willingness to offer 
occujjattonal programs. 7}jo general conditions ujjdcr whidi people woi-k 
have been cnllcd basit to the intrinsic satisfactions whidi they find 
(Ginsberg, et nl., 39S1), The in^jortojjce of in-sei-vicc programs to a 
slzed)lc group of Lee's (1966) tendicrs may be a case in point. 
Ukevdse, nany of Alexander's (1969) teachers, while cxj^rcssing positive 
feelings about UiC possibility of occupational home economics instruction, 
in^joscd certain conditicnts on tlicir particijiation. 1\;clvc percent 
were willing if given adequate time to prepare, and another 12 percent 
wore willing if conditions ai\d setting wore conducive to tJiis program. 
Sinihirly, N'eJson (in6R) concluded her evaluation of occupational 



homo ccaioinics programs N w York stute with the statement that 
these teadiors required lichtencd loads in order to have time for 
arranging student work experience and performing needed supervision. 



III. MirniODS m procedures 

The Subjects 

The population identified for this investigation consisted of 
homo ccDnomics teachers in California counties of predominantly 
agricultural econom/ (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1971). The five 
counties selected for study were Fresno, Kings, Madera, Merced and 
TUlare. These are located in the Sar Joaquin valley between the major 
industrial centers of San Francisco ;nd Los Angeles. (See map in 
Appendix, p. 92 ) . 

All home economics teadiers in junior high sdiools, senior 
high schools and community colleges \>ithin the five counties were 
included. Naities of 217 such teadiers were obtained from directories 
of the state Bureau of Homemal:ing Education and of individual scliool 
districts. 

llie rationale for involving jiniior high school teacJiers in the. 
study was in that many of tliem were knam to hold credentials which 
would allow them to teacli occupational classes at the Iiigh school 
level. Teadiers were reminded in the introductor)' letter accompanying 
the researcli instruments tliat their opinions were needed even though 
they currently might be tcadiing at a grade level or in a sdicol 
district where tliey considered it luilikely tlicy ever v/oiild be involved 
in wagc-caniing instruction. 
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Select i < < \ Dovolopmcnt of Researdi Instruments 

The instruments employed in this study were an original ques- 
tionnaire and the Ifork Values Inventoiy of Donald £• Super (1968) • 

The Questionnaire 

lae questionnaire v/hich was developed (see Appendix, p, 94 ) 
consisted of three major sec tions The first section included 
select ion- type and fill-in items for obtaining descriptive data 
conceiaed witli age, marital status, education, teaching credentials 
held, and teacliing experience. Follo^dng was a record of the teacher's 
work experience (other than teaching) in occupations related to hone 
. econoiTlcs. Hie form of tlie work histoiy was adapted from one emplo>'ed 
in an earlier study by Lee (1966). 

In the second major section, tlie teacher was asked to indicate 
on a five-point scale how willing she would be to teadi a wage-eiarning 
class in her preferred subject area if she v;ere given the opportunity* 
The teadier w^io indicated willingness next was asked to rank order 
a list of statements according to how well each explained her 
willingness. Those who were unwilling rank order anotlier list of 
statements. In additional items, the teadier was asked to rank order 
three school le\'els (high sdiool^ community college, and adult school) 
and the five subject areas of occupational liomc economics according to 
her teaching preference. Tlie five subject areas referred to tliroughout 
this report are food management, production and service; care and 
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guidance of cliildrcn; clothing management, production and service; 
institutional and hojiio nianageinent , referred to througliout as house- 
keeping services; and liome furnishings, equipment, and services. 

Hie teaclicr's feeling of competence in wage-earning instruction 
was ascertained by asking her to nunil)er each of the five subject 
areas according to her conpetence at such instruction. Tliose wlio 
felt competent or fairly competent in some area next were asked to 
number a list of experiences according to how mucli each had contrib- 
uted to their competence, or to suggest some other source of thei} 
conpet^nce. 

In the final section of the questionnaire, the teacher was asked 
to indicate on a five-point scale h-:w willing she would be to teach 
wage-earning classes provided certaia conditions existed. Tliese 
conditions included the provision of release time for occtipationa] 
teachers, consultant services, instructional media services devoted 
to occupational home economics, in-service classes at nearby colleges; 
work experience arranged for the teacher in local businesses and 
industries for college credit, and a combination of all these conditions. 
In addition, tlie teaclier v/as asked to describe any other condition* 
which might affect her willingness* 

nie Work Valines Inventory 

The VJork Values Inventor)' by Donald E, Super (1966) was the 
instrument selected for investigation of goals sought by tiie tcacliers 
in tlieir work* A copy of tlie Jjwcnton' ai)penrs in the ^^pendix, p. 95 
Literature reviewed in tlie last cJmpter luid identified work values as 



a factor in the continuing decision making which is ? pert of the 
adult's vocational development. Siiper^s instrument measures both 
intrinsic and extrinsic work values for individuals in all age 
levels beginning at adolescence. Fifteen different values are rated, 
the score for eadi being derived according to the inportance whidi 
the individual assigns to three different statements concerning work. 

Validation of Researdi Instrun:onts 
The Q-iestionnaire 

Review by Panel . To provide a measure of validity of the ques- 
tionnaire, it was submitted to a paiel of seven judges including a 
Regional Coordinator of the state Bureau of Homemaking Education; 
the home economics coordinator of a unified school district; a prof- 
essor of home economics education; a county vocational education 
coordinator; tu'o professors of education; and the Director of the 
Research Coordinating Unit, Vocational Education Section, California 
State Department of Education. The questionnaire was re\rised on the 
basis of suggestions from meirbers of this panel. 

Tlie Pre -test . Preliminary testing of tiie revised questionnaire 
was accomplished early in March, 1972, by submitting this instru- 
ment together witJi the VJork Values Inventor)^ to 20 teacliers 
(approximately 10 percent of all hojno economics teachers within 
the five counties). Naii^es of the. 20 teachers had been drawn at 
random from nmong all tl^ose who were to receive tlie researdi 
instilments . Following their completion of the questionnniro and 
Work Vt'^lucs Invcntoiy , toadiers taking, part in the pre-tcst talked 
with tlie researdier to vcporj: the time required in conrploting the 
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instruments and to describe aiiy difficulties 'oncou-it ^rod. Tlieir 
cojTiplctcd questionnaires and Work Values Inventories then were 
coded and submitted for preliminary data processing. 

A review of the teachers' verbal reports and the ccinputer 
analysis revealed no consistent problems which would require further 
revision of the questionnaire or the written instructions accompanying 
the research instruments. It was decided that the instruments and 
the introductory letter could be distributed in their present fern. 

The Work Values Inventory 

Ehe insturment employed for tlr.e detenrination of work values 
has bjen validated by Super (1970) on the basis of correlations 
obtained between the scores for individual values as determined by 
this Inventory and as determined by the Allport -Vernon- Lindsey 
instrument as well as otJier tests whicli assess tlie same traits. 

Distribution of Researcl-i Instruments 

The questionnaire, the V/ork Values Inventory , and the intro- 
ductory letter were mailed to the remaining 199 teacliers during the 
first week of ^ril, 1972. A stamped, self-addressed envelope v;£s 
included. 

IVo weeks folladng the general mailing, post cards vrere sent 
as remijiders to those who had not yet responded. Tlie post- card 
message is reprinted in the Appendix, p. 96 . In anotlier two weeks, 
tliose wlio still IukI not responded were sent duplicate copies o£ the 



rescarcli instrunicnts , the introductor>' letter, and a:: adoitional 
stainped, self- addressed envelope. 

Analysis of Results 

The Work Values Inventories wcjre scored by hand according to 
instructions in the Manual (Super, 1970), Botli the Inventories 
and quest ipnnai res tlien were coded and submitted to the Corraputer 
CbntCT, California State lftiiversit% Fresno, for initial data 
processing. Final data processing was performed at the Coirputer 
Centi'>r, Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Descriptive data on the total group were obtained through 
• Stan lard statistical procedures for determining frequency and 
percentage distributions, means and standard de\dations/ In testing 
of h>T)otheses, the chi-square statistic, ttest, and product -moment 
coefficient were employed. 

The .05 level was the criterion utilized to assess significance, 
of relationships. Despite the large saiiple size relative to the 
nuniber of cells in the dii-square calculations, in most cases some 
cell-expected frequencies were low (one or less). Hie interpretation 
of resulting chi-square values followed tlie guidelines suggested 
by Roscoe and Byars (1971). Their article explains vv'hy dii-square 
values wliicli according to the tabled distribution should be assigned 
vev)' small p's (smaller tlian *01) are often stated here to fall only 
at the .01 level. The results reported by these writers pertain to 
goodness -of- fit testing rather tlian tests of independence due to the 
Monte Carlo toc]ini({Uos employed to obtain tlicm. The use of them 
liere wns due to the ii)scncc of any otJicr guidelines. 
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IV. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

From the initial nailing to 217 home economics teachers, 
responses were received from 186 women. This represented a return 
of 85.7 percent. A review of tlie returned questionnaires revealed 
that 16 of the respondents had indicated home economics classes 
did not account for 50 percent or nore of their prssent teachinr 
assi;;nments. Hiese 16 teadiors were eliminated from the study. 
One other subject was eliminated because of inconplete questionraire 
responses. The remaining 169 questionnaires and V7ork Values Inv en- 
torie s which were used in dialysis of data constituted 77.9 percent • 
of the nunber initially mailed and 90.9 .percent of tlie returns. 

Hie 169 responses which were analyzed are categorized in 
Table 1 according to the type of school and size of community (U. S, 
Bureau of Census, 1971) in which tiie respondents taught. Of the five 
counties represented, Fresno Comty provided the largest number of 
respondents, ^fost of the teadiers within this county were eiiployed 
by tlie Fresno City Unified School District within the largest 
metropolitan center of the five counties. 

High school teachers comprised about two thirds of the total 
sajuple. Thougli only t\\'elve commiuiity college instructors were 
included, this was the total number teadiing within the five-county 
area. 



Tiiblo !• Distribution of 169 respondents according to type of 
school and size of community 



Nunil)er of Respondents Teacliing In 

Communities Nuirber 

Arranged by of Junior High Senior High Community 

Counties Inhabitants Schools Schools Colleges 



Fresno County 



Car utile i-s 


900 


Clovis 


13,856 


Coalinj;a 


6,161 


Fov/ler 


2,239 


Fresno City 


165,972 


Kerman 


2,667 


Kingsb' irg 


3,843 


Laton 


1,071 


Reedley 


8,131 


Riverdr-le 


1,722 


Sanger 


. 10,088 


SeLna 


7,459 


Tolllioiise 


65 



Total 



King Coui-.ty 

Avenal 3,035 

Corcoran 5,249 

Hanford 15,179 

Lemoore 4,219 

Total 



Madera Coiinty 

Qiowdnlia 4,349 
Madera City 16,044 

Total 



1 

2 3 
1 2 
1 

?A 23 3 

1 
2 
1 

1 2 
1 



1 3 

2 2 

J. — . 

'■JO . 44 5 



1 

1 1 

2 5 

J. 

3 10 



2 

i J. 
1 5 



Nferc ed Coinity 

Atv/atcr 11,640 2 2 

Dos Palos 2,496 1 2 

Giistine 2,793 1 

Hxlniar 900 2 

LcGrand 900 1 

Livingston 2,588 .1 



Table 1. Continued 



Coiraaiuiitics 
Arranged by 
Counties 


Number 
of 

Inhabitants 


Nunibcr of Respondents Tcacliing In 


Junior High 
Sdiools 


Senior Hijih 
Schools 


tJoffljiiunity 
Colleges 












Los Bancs 


9,188 


1 


2 




Merced City 


22,670 


4 


6 


1 


Newnan 






A 


•MM 


Total 




8 


18 


1 


Tulare County 








• 


Dinub? 


7,917 




2 




Exetei 


4,475 


1 


2 




Lindsay 


5,206 




1 




Orosi 


2,757 




2 




Porteiville 


12,602 




7 


2 


lerra Dei.ia 










Tulare City 


16,235 




7 




Visalia 


27,268 


3 


5 


4 


Woodlake 


3,371 




-1 




Total 




10 


28 


6 



Grand Total 



52 



105 



12 



3r 



Results o£ the data .'n. lysis will be reported in six major sec- 
tions whidi follw. Tlio first will include findings concenied witli 



second » their work experience (otlier than tcacliing) in the homo eco- 
nomics -related occupations. The respondents' expressed willingness 
to teach occupational home economics will be discussed in the third 
section rnd tlieir expressed competence at such instruction » in 
the fourth. The fifth section will include a report of the subjects 
work va3v.es and tlie final section, the results--t)f testing the h)'].70th^ses. 



Ages of Respondents 

As Table 2 indicates, about half c-f the teadiers were 34 years of 
age or younger. The 25 to 34-year-old categor>' included the largest 
group of respondents. 

Table 2. Ages of 169 respondents. 



personal and professional cliarncteristics of the respondents and the 



Personal and Professional haracteristics 



Respondents Total 



Age 



No. 



Percent 



24 or under 



16 
68 
32 
37 
16 



9.5 

40.2 
18.9 
21.9 
9.5 



25 to 34 
35 to 44 
45 to 54 
55 to 64 
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Mai'ital Status of lNCspon<< o.\v.'; 

Information regarding the marital status of the teachers is 
provided in Table 3, Sliglitly over three- fourths of the women were 
married. Approximately ten percent were single and another ten 
percent were eitlier divorced, separated or widowed. 



TabJ.e 3. Marital status of 169 respondents. 




Respondents Total 




M.'.rital Status 


No. 


lercent 


Single 


18 


10.7 


Mzirried 


134 


79.3 


Divorced or separated 


11 


6.5 


Wi.daved 


6 


3.5 



Education Preparation of Kespondents 

Degrees Earned > Around 90 percent of the teachers reported 
that uie bachelor's was the highest degree they had earned (Table 4) • 
The remainder held the master's degree. None had earned less tlian the 
badielor's degree and none held the doctorate. 



Tnblo 4. Iliglicst itv.\v-t'J fui-ncU by 160 respondents. 



Respondents Total 



Marital Status No. Percent 

L''ss than bachelor's 0 0.0 

Baoiclor's 1S2 69.9 

Master's 17 10.1 

Toctorato 0 0.0 



Units Bc)'ond the Bachelor's Dcj^rc s. UTicn responses were catcgc r- 
izcd according to the number of sencstsr units whidi the teachers h; d 
earned bjyojid the badielor's degree, it appeared that the largest iinber 
had cony'lctcd between 31 nnd 45 units (Table 5), Tlio small nuni)cr :£ 
teachers vho reported 30 units or less may be explained in that the 
Standard Sccondaiy Tcndiing Credential v/as held by almost 40 percent of 
tJie respondents. This credential requires the comijlotion of 30 ui\its 
beyond tiie bachelor's degree. 

Table 5. Nurher of semester voiits whidi 169 respondents 
had coirpletod beyond the bndielov's dcgi-ce. 

Respondents Total 



Units No. Peix:cnt 



0 to IS 14 8.3 

16 to 30 20 11.8 

31 to 45 64 37.0 

46 to 60 54 32.0 

61 to 75 8 4.7 

76 to 90 6 3.5 

91 and over -3 1.8 
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Courses in WafiC'nar nl ng Instruction, TVenty- three of the 
respondents (13.6 percent) had token some courses specifically 
designed to prepare teachers for occiq)acional home economics instruc- 
tion (Table 6). In this and in all following tables, the percentage 
distribution given is based t^on the total N of 169, even though the 
tabic may concern a smaller group within the total sample. All 
percentage figures given in the text arc based upon this same total. 



Table 6. Areas of courses taken by 23 of 169 

respondents to prepare for occupational 
homo economics instruction 





Respondents Total 


Su)ject Area 


No. 


Percent 


food service 


17 


10.1 


Child care services 


1 


0.6 


Qotiiing services 


1 


0.6 


llousekccpins services 


0 


.0.0 


Homo furnishing services 


0 


0.0 


Other rrcas 


4 


2.4 



About tlircc- fourths of their courses had concerned food service 
education. Only two courses were related to the other areas of occup- 
fltional homo cconondcs. Four courses outside of these areas were 
described I havever, Tlieso had been concerned with nore general topics 
sudi as vocational education for the socio-econcmically disadvantaged. 



Ihirtecn of tho courses reported had been offered at Califoxnia 
State Uhlversity, Fresno; seven, at other institutions within the 
state', and three, at out-of-state colleges. 

Most of the courses in wage-eaming instruction had been recent. 
Eleven were offered between 1970 and 1972; four, between 1967 and 
1969; three, between 1964 and 1966; three, between 1961 and 1963, and 
two, during 1960 or earlier. 

Teachiug Experience of Respondents 

Credentials Held « Over one- third of the teachers held the 
Standard Secondary Teaching Credential (Table ?)• This credential, 
available in Calif omia since 1966, authorizes the holder to teach 
his major and minor academic areas. Slightly over one- fourth held the 
, longer-issued General Secondary Teaching Credential which authorizes 
instruction in any subject area at the secondary level. A smaller 
nunber held Special Secondary Teaching Credentials authorizing 
instruction only in the area of homemaking. It is inportant to note 
that when a junior high or senior high school teacher listed either 
the Standard Secondary or General Secondary, this was the credential 
recorded although she may have described other credentials, in add- 
ition. The community college instructors all held the Junior College 
Teaching Credential which was included in the "other" category. 

The significance of these findings was difficult to evaluate in 
view of the number of non- responses as well as the fact that several 
of the teachers hold multiple credentials. 

For this reason, the typo of credential held was eliminated from 
consideration in later hyj^othcsis testing. 



Tabic 7. Types of t■^.^^ hr.ng credentials held by 169 respondents 



Respondents Total 



Credential 


No. 


Percent 




63 


Of • o 


General Secondary 




27.2 


Special Secondary 


32 


18.9 


Smith-Hughes 




0.6 


Other 


15 


8.9 


Responses omitted or unclear 


12 


7.1 



: Years of Teaching Home Economics , A sizeable number of the 
• respondents were fairly new to home economics instruction (Tsble 8) . 
Almost 40 percent had taught four years or less, and slightly over 60 
percent had taught nine years or less. Those who had completed 15 or 
more years of home economics instruction represented about 20 percent 
of all respondents . 

Table 8. Years of home economics teaching reported by 169 respondents 



Respondents Total 



Years of Teaching 




No. 


Percent 


4 or under 




65 


38.5 


5 to 9 




37 


21,9 


10 to 14 




33 


19. S 


15 to 19 




19 


11.2 


20 or over 




15 


8.9 



Departmental WaRe-EaT uznf! Courses. Thirty- two of the teachers (19,0 
percent) taught in home economics departments which offered occi^ational 
instruction. The greatest number indicated that their departmental 
courses were in the area of child care services, though many also 
reported food service programs (Table 9) . It was not biown whether the 
concentration of offering in the areas of child care and food services 
was the result of surveyed community needs > or vAether the explantion 
might lie in other factors including a greater availability of facilities 
for these programs within the various schools. 

Six (3.6 percent) of the teachers described departmental courses v4iich 
could not be classified in the first five areas. Of this groip, five 
(3.0 percent) mentioned nurse's aide programs and one (0.6 percent) 
described a course in consumer education for sales persons. 

^ '■ . . 

Table 9. Areas of occupational home economics programs in 
schools where 32 of 169 respondents taught 



Respondents Total 



Type of Program 


No. 


Percent 


Food services 


14 


8.3 


Child care services 


24 


14.2 


Clothing services 


5 


3.0 


Housekeeping services 


3 


1.8 


Home furnishing services 


1 


0.6 


Other types 


6 


. 0.7 



Table 9 reveals a difference in the numl")cr o£ teachers reporting 
various tyj^es of programs (53) and the number wlio mentioned any program (32). 



This was a result of certci:' respondents' reporting more tfian one type 
of program within their sdiools, . 

Experience at Wage-Earning Instruction , During the past five years, 
29 (17.2 percent) of the respondents had done some instruction of 
occupational home economics classes (Table 10). As with the preceding 
' table » this tabulation indicates a difference in the number of teachers 
who had taught various types of programs (33) and the number who had 
done any occiqsational teaching (29), a result of certain teachers' 
instructing multiple areas. In the fir.al, ''other'* category were included 
the reports of five teachers (3.0 percent) who mentioned teaching 
nurse's aide classes and of one (0,6 percent) who had taught a course 
in consumer education for salespersons. 

Chill care and food services were the areas in which the, greatest 
number had done wage-earning instruction, an expected finding in view 
.of the predominance of these areas in the departmental wage-earning 
offerings. About one- third of all reports of occupational teaching 
concerned the area of child care and another one- third, the area of 
food services. Reports of instruction in the other areas were relatively 



few. 



Table 10. Areas in whicli 29 of 169 respondents had instructed 
occupational home economics classes. 



Respondents Total 



Subject Area 



No. 



Percent 



Food seiTices 



9 



5.3 



Child care services 



10 



5.9 



Clothing services 



3 



1*8 
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Cantintie Table 10. 

■ Respondents Total 

Stibject Area " No. Percent 

Housekeeping services , ^ . 

Home famishing services . . 1 

Other areas 6 



Yfc rk Experience Other Than Teaching in Occupations " * \. 

kelateci to Home Eccnoinics 

Areas in Which Teachers Had Worked 

When the teachers were asked to list all of their past jobs (other 
than teaching) which somehow involved the knowledge and skills of hoi\e 
economics, 138 (81.7 percent) reported some such work. Food service 
was the area in which the largest number reported previous employment 
(Table 11), though a sizeable number had worked in child- care occupations. 

Table H. Home economics -related occiroational areas in which 
138 of 169 respondents had work experience 



Respondents Total 

Occupational area No. Percent 

• 49.1 
46.8 
27.8 



2A 
0.6 
3.6 



Food services 83 
Child care services 79 
Clothing services 47 
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Continue Table 11. 



Respondents Total 



Occupational area 



No. 



Percent 



Housekeeping services 



83 



49.1 



Home' furnishing services 



5 



3.0 



Other related occupations 



34 • 



21.1 



•V)ther related occupations, "the final area listed in the table 
includes a wide variety of jobs which 'Hie teachers apparently had found 
.to be hore economics -related but which could not be classified among 
the firsi five areas. These listings included such job titles as county 
fair supervisor, nurse^s aide, social vorker, medical assistant, 
dental assistant, and office receptionist. 

Table 11 reveals a difference in the nubmer of teachers who 
reported any work experience and the number reporting work in various 
areas , a result of certain teachers * work in multiple areas . 

Job titles which appeared in the work histories of four or more 
teachers are listed in Table 12. As expected, baby-sitter was the single 
job title listed by more respondents than any other. The job title 
of waitress also appeared on many different histories, as did a number 
of other titles in . the food service area. The job titles in the table 
are not always the exact titles appearing on the teachers' lists 
because of the need to obtain a categorization. 



Scores for Work in Variou. Artas . 

In order to obtain some index of the teacher's amount of work 
in each occupational area as well as her total amount of work in all 
areas, the scoring system which s^^pears in the ^pendix, P, 97 , 
was developed. The system provides a gradation of score depending 
upm die length of time at each job and whether the job was full-time, 
part-tim3 or occasional. The resulting scores are only approximatic ns , 
however^ It may not always be the case that a person with a higher 
score has spent more hours at work than a person with a lower score, 
Fbr example, one who reported holding a part-time job for six monthf 
or less may have worked more hours th£a another holding a part-time 
job between six months and one year. 

Table 12. Number of work histories including certain 
home economics -related occupational titles 

Respondents Total 



Job Title No, Percent 
Food Services 

Waitress 56 33.1 

Cook, restaurant or institutional 20 11.8 

Cafeteria line worker 11 6.5 

Salesperson, food items 10 . 5.9 . 

Dietitian's assistant 9 5.3 

Home Economist, utility con^any 6 3.6 

Salad girl 4 2.4 



Continued Table P. 



Respondents Total 



Job Title 


No. 




Percent 


Child care Services 
Baby-sitter for private families 


69 




40.8 


Nursery schcx)l teacher or aide 


11 




6.5 


Playground or recreational director 


8 




4.7 


Clothing Services 
SalesDerson. clo thine or va/d TOods 


38 




22. J 


Seamstress or alterationist 


16 




9.S 


Housekeeping Services 

J Private household worker 


16 




9,3 


Housekeeper, institutional 


■' 6 '" ' ' 




3. ) 


Other related Areas 
Medical or dental assistant 






3.0 


Social worker 


4 




2.4 



In Table 13 appear the means of scores assigned for the teachers' 
amount of work in individual home economics -related occi5)ational 
areas and their total work in all of these areas. Such scores give 
little information in themselves but were the basis for later 
calculations in which correlations between the teachers' amount 
of work experience and their other characteristics were tested. 
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Table 13. Mean scares assigned for 169 respondents' ainount 
of woik "In the home economics -related occupations 

Occupational Area Mean 

Score 



Food services ' 6.5 

Child care services 4*0 

Clothing services 2#7 
Housekeeping services • q^q 

Home furnishing services 0*2 

Other areas 2^4 

Total score, all above areas 16.8 



Both on the basis of the number of respondents reporting some 
work experience in a given area (Table 11) and the scores (Table 13) 
assigned for their amount of work 'in each area, food service appeared 
to be the area in which the teachers had the greatest aiTK>unt of 
work experience, followed by child care services and clothing services. 
The scores for work in the child care area, however, reflect the 
fact that the respondents were instructed to simply make one entry 
for all occasional baby-sitting jobs with private families. 

The reader will note that food services and child care services 
also were the areas in which the largest number of respondents had 
taught. 

Other Characteristics of Work Experience 

Full-Time, Part-Time and Occasional Work. There were 158 
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teachers (81.8 percciit) v;ho reported any work experience^ and 73 
(43.2 percent) who had held some full-time job in one or more areas. 
Sixty-five (38.5 percent) had held only part-time or occasional jobs. 
Duration of the work over months or years was not considered here. 

Duration of Jobs . Of those who reported any work e^qperience, 
100 (59.2 percent) had worked over one year at a job in some area, 
irrespective of whether the job was full-time, part-time or occasional. 
Often the jobs of longest duration involved bab>^ sitting for a private 
family. Seventeen (10.1 percent) had worked over six months and 
up to one year at some job, but never longer. Twenty-one (12.4 
percent) had worked six months or less at their jobs, never longer. 

Recency of Work , Table 14 indicates the number of teachers 
whose most recent work in each area occurred after graduation from 
college, after graduation from hi£ji school but prior to graduation 
from college, and prior to graduation from high school. 

As e:q)ected, the most recent work in child care occured prior 
to graduation from high school for the largest number with experience 
in this area. In clothing and food services, on the other hand, 
work continued into the college years with the greatest number 
reporting their most recent work during this period. 
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Expressed Willingnes s co Offer Occupational Classes 

When the teachers indicated on a five-point scale their present 
willingness to teach in their preferred areas of wage- earning home 
economics, a generally positive response was obtained. About thirty 
percent of tlie teachers indicated they were very willing, and another 
forty percent, fairly willing (Table IS), The results seemed consistent 
with Lee's (1966) report that 35 percent of her subjects were willinj.; 
to teach occiqpational home economics, and another 46 percent were 
willing provided they had further in-service training. 

It is difficult to interpret the responses of approximately 10 
percent who were indifferent to the priiposed assignment. Such 
responses may have indicated that these teachers had no preference 
between occupational classes and conventional homemaking classes. A 
lack of contact with wage-earning programs also may have explained 
their indifference. 

Table 15. Willingness of 169 respondents to teach 
. occupational home economics 



Respondents Total 



Degree of . 
Willingness 


No. 


Percent 


Very willing • 


53 


31.4 


Fairly willing 


70 


41.4 


Indifferent 


16 


9.5 


Not too willing 


27 


16.0 


Not willing 


3 


1.7 



Reasons for Willingness 

In the following questionnaire itenii the teachers who were willing 
or fairly willing were asked to rank order a series of statements according 
to how well each e:q)lained their willingness. Many failed to rank order 
all statements I but did indicate the single statement which reflected 
their primaiy reason for willingness. Results therefore will be 
reported only in terms of the three statements which the greatest 
number of teachers indicated as their primary reasons. (Table 16). 

A recognition of student eirploymeLt needs apparently motivated 
the largest number of teachers who wero willing to teach wage-earning 
classes. As discussed in the followinf; section, the theme of 
student reeds appeared in further explrnations which the teachers 
volunteeied in regard to their willingness. 

• 

Table 16. Three statem.ents most frequently selected by tHose 
.willing to teach occupational home economics as the 
primary reason for their willingness 



Respondents Total 



Statement 


No. 


Percent 


I see opportunities for student 
ejiploynient in the jobs related 
to home economics 


56 


33.1 


'ihis is an area into which home 
economics generally must continue 
to move. I v/ant to get with it. 


32 


18.3 


Our community would benefit from 
more trained workers in fields 
sucli as cliild care. 


24 


14.2 
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Teachers* Consents pLW^nllnn Willingness « Teachers who indicated 
they were willing or fairly willing to teach occupational classes were 
asked to contribute any additional comments which might explain their 
position. In 14 written statements, there appeared two general themes-- 
ono which reiterated the need of students to prepare for enployment 
and a second which concerned the motivation which students gain through 
relevant, work-related experiences. The statements, "Students need 
enploymcnt during or just out of high school," and "So students can ;;o 
from school to job with confidence, " .tppeared in the first group. 
Comnents concerning students' motivation included references to their 
need for "near- future attainable goals'* or learning activities in 
which they can experience success. 

« 

Reasons for Lack of Willingness 

When teacliers who were not too willing or not willing rank ordered 
Statements whicli might explain their reluctance, interpretation of 
findings again was difficult due to the failure of some to rank order 
all statements. Results, therefore, are reported in terms of the 
three statements which the largest number of teachers in this groi^) 
indicated as their primary reasons, (Table 170 Their lack of work 
experience otlier than teaching in the home economics -related occupations 
was cited by the largest group as their primary reason. The findings 
here scorned important in the light of questions liaised in the intro- 
ductory chapter regarding the importance of work experience in the 
preparation of occupational teacliers. 
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Table 17. Three statei.onts most frequently selected by those 
• unwilling to teach occupational Home economics as 
thw primary reason for their unwillingness 



Respondents Total 



Statement 


No. 


Percent 


Except for te aching > I We had no 
worlc experience (or not enough 
sucn e^qperience) in any job invol- 

hon e economics 


14 




I laven't had sufficient college 
course work in quantity cookery, 
conmercial clothing instruction 
or other courses related specifically 
to wage- earning home economics 


8 


S.3 


There isn't time in my schedule 

to plan and prepare for such classes 


7 


4.7 



Teachers Comments Regarding Their Ihwillingness, Five of the 
teachers contributed additional comments in the atteir^jt to explain 
their lack of willingness. Three of the comments came from teachers 
who were about to retire, hence were reluctant to undertake a new 
teaching emphasis • Another cited her '^lack of training and/or experi- 
ence. Stronger sentiments were expressed by one who felt that teachers' 
"professional prestige is lost when we enter the labor field." 



Preferred Subject Areas in Occupational Teaching 

Following the question concerning willingness, the teachers were 
asked to indicate what would be their preferred subject areas within 
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occupational home economics in the event that it became necessary 
for them to teach such classe:>. As Table 18 indicates, almost 40 
percent of the teachers indicated that food service classes would 
be their preference and about 30 percent, clothing services. The 
smallest number indicated housekeeping services as the area in which 
they would prefer to teach. 

The popularity of clothing instruction with the teachers again 
raised the question of whether difficulty in obtaining needed equip- 
ment mig'it explain the relatively few departmental occupational programs 
in this area, or whether their lack was due to an established shortage 
of local job opportunities in the clothing area. 

•Table 18. Subject areas in which 169 respondents preferred 
to teach occupational home economics 



Respondents Total 



Subject Area 


No. 


Percent 


Food Services 


63 


37.3 


Child care services 


40 


23.7 


Clothing serAdces 


53 


31.4 


Housekeeping services 


5 


•2.9 


Home furnishing services 


8 • 


4.7 



Preferred School Levels for Occupational Teaching 

The teacliers were asked to rank order three school levels (senior 
high sdiool, coimuiiity college, and adult school) on the basis of where 



they would prefer to teaci. :lssses in their preferred occupational 
areas (Table 19) • High school teaching was the choice of the largest 
nunj}er of respondents, a finding which perhaps reflected the predom- 
inance of high school teachers in the sanple. Community college teach- 
ing was tlie choice of about one-fourth of the women. The preference of 
almost one- fifth was adult school, perhaps a finding of in5)ortance in 
terms of developing adult occupational programs in home economics. 

About one-half of the junior high school teachers indicated their 
preference for high school teaching though almost a third would prer'er 
adult school. Of the present high school teachers, about two-thirds 
would prefer to remain at this level ind a fourth would choose to jrin 
communit/ college programs. The twehe community college instruct07S, 
with one exception, would wish to continue at this level. The relation- 
ship of the teachers* preference of te-'aching levels and the type of 
school in which they currently taught was tested statistically and 
proved significant (X^ = 28.00, EF = 4, p <.01). 

Table 19. School levels at which 169 respondents preferred 
to teach occupational home economics- 



Respondents Total 



School Level 


No. 


Percent 


High school ■ 


90 


53.3 


Community college 


43 


25.4 


Adult school 


31 


18.3 


No response 


5 


3.0 
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Willingness Under Certain P roposed Conditions 

In a questionnaire item already described, the teachers were 
asked to indicate their present willingness to teach a class in their 
preferred occupational area (Table 20)* A following section of the 
questionnaire asked the teachers to indicate their willingness provided 
that each of the following conditions were to become a reality; 

!• Release time would be provided for the teacher to plan and 
prepare for occipational classes. 

2. A consultant would be &vailaLle for visits to the teacherVs 
school, as requested, 

3. ' An instructional media cente/ devoted to occupational home 
economics would be established within these central California counties. 

4. ' In-service classes concerned with the teacher^s preferred 
ocdqpational area would be available annually at a nearby location. 

5. Work experience for college credit would be arranged for 
the teacher in an industry or business of her community. 

6. All of the preceding conditions would become a reality. 
A conparison of the teachers' present willingness and their 

vrillingness under each of the proposed conditions indicated a shift 
toward more positive attitudes with each nw condition (Table 19). 
Of the first five conditions proposed, the one concerning an instruc- 
tional media center devoted to occupational home economics caused 
the most marked change in the direction of willingness. This findijig 
raised a question as to whether those who currently initiate occupa- 
tional ho?..e economics programs are handicapped by a lack of avail- 
able films, tapes, and other media in coiiparison to what is available 



to consumer-homemaking tenc*ier3p for example. 

The proposal that work experience be arranged for the teacher, 
with college credit given, in basinesses or industries of her 
comnunity produced an appreciable shift toward greater willingness. 
Findings here were consistent with Clements' report (1968] of the value 
which home economics teachers and their state supervisors placed upoa 
work experience as a part of the occupational teacher's preparation^ 
Siirdlarly, Nelson's (1968) occupationjil home economics teachers expressed 
a wish :br more work experience in ar^as such as food service or 
nursery- school operation* 

lh^5 teachers' response to the proposal concerning release time 
for ocoipational teachers also was in agreement with Nelson's (1968} 
statemei.t that the teaching load must be lightened where instructors 
have th« responsibility of setting up work- experience opportunities 
and of supervising students in such activity. 

The positive responsD which resulted from the proposal concerning 
in-service classes recalled the sizeable number of Lee's (1966) subjects 
who ^^^ere willing to teach wage- earning home economics provided they 
had in-service training to strengthen their qualifications. 

Other Proposed Conditions . The teachers were asked to describe 
any further conditions whicli they felt would increase their present 
willingness to teach occupational home economics. Forty-one (about 24 
percent) provided such information. 

Eight of the coi^ditions described were related to a need for 
cooperation of the local business conmunity in offering work experience 
for students and in supplying a job market for graduates. One of this 
group mentioned tliat she would benefit from a survey of business community 



in this regard. In their concern over location of stirient work- 
experience locations, teacher? in this group were in accord with Nelson' 
(1968) subjects who reported the same problem. 

Another group of equal size expressed the need for increased 
budgets which would provide for equipment purchases, salaries of 
teacher aides, and other program costs. 

The teaching schedule was an important consideration for another 
group. These women would be more willing if given assurance that 
occupational classes would not be an ^''ddition to their present 
teaching loads. 
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Expressed Compete nr e at Occupational Instruction 

Teachers^ Self- Ratings . • 

The teachers' ratings of their own conpetence in each of the 
•five subject areas of occupational home economics revealed a similar- • 
ity of ratings in the areas of food services, child care and clothing 
services (Table 21). Slightly over 60 percent felt either fairly 
coin)etei'.t or very conpetent in each or these three areas. For house- 
keeping services or home- furnishing services, there was a marked drnp 
in the number who felt fairly competent or very conpetent, 

. 1h<5e results recall the previously- reported findings that food 
service:;, child care and clothing services were the three areas in 
which th.e largest nuiii)er of teachers had work experience. Food 
services and child care services were the areas in which the largest 
nunber of departments offered wage-earning classes and in which the 
largest nunfcer of respondents had taught. Further, of 23 respondents 
who had taken special courses to prepare for occupational home economics 
instruction, about three- fourths had this coursework in the area of 
food service. The relationship bettveen expressed willingness and 
conpetence was tested statistically and will be reported in a later 
section. 



Table 21. Competence exprrnscd by 169 respondents in five areas 
of occiqpationai 'lome economics instruction 



Sii)ject Areas 









Chi Id 

UIXXU 








CoiH)etence 




Food 


Care 


Clothing 


keeping 


furnishing 


Level 




Services 


Services 


Services 


Services 


Services 


Very 


N 


32 


30 


30 


14 


9 


comnetent 




18.9 


17 8 


17 8 






Fairly 


N 


74 


80 


76 


55 


54 


conroetej it 


% 


43.8 


47.3 


45.0 


32 5 


31. 7 


Not too 


N 


42 


38 


39 


63 


62 


conpetejit 


% 


24.9 


22.5 . 


23.0 


37.3 


36.7 


Not 


N 


14 


13 


16 


29 


35 


conpeteit 


% 


8.3 


7.7 


9.5 


17.2 


20.7 


No response 


N 


7 


8 


. 8 


8 


7 




% 


4.1 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


4.1 



Sources of Coiipetence . • 

Teachers who felt conpetent or fairly competent in one or more 
occupational areas were asked to rate three types of experience 
• according to the contribution each had made to their conpetence (Table 22) • 

Work experience other than teaching was tlie' single experience which 
the most teachers rated as a "great contdbution" to their conpetence. 
The regular undergraduate teacher preparation, while rated a "great 
contribution" by fewer teachers, nevertheless was rated by a large 
number as an experience making "some contdbution" to their competence. 
The meaning of "no contribution" is blurred by the fact that some 
respondents apparently checked this dioice to indicate tliat they 



had not had the type of e:r:erience mentioned. Others in such a 
situation sinply gave this type of e:q)erience no rating. 

Table 22. Contributions of three types of experience to 

teachers' competence at occupational instruction 



Ratings by Respondents 



Type of Experience 




contri- 
bution 


contri- 
bution 


Nn 

contri- 
bution 


rat Lng 
piv 


Ify worlc e^erience 


N 


55 


45 


24 


45 


other than teaching 


% 


32.5 


26.6 


14.2 


26.6 


1^ regal ar under- 


N 


42 


77 


15 


35 


^aduate teacher 




24.9 


45.6 


8.9 


20.7 


preparation 












Special course (s) 


N 


9 


11 


56 


93 


devoted to occupa- 


% 


5.3 


6.5 


33.1 


55.0 


tional nome eco- 












nomics instruction 













The ijT^rtance which the competent and fairly competent teachers 
attributed to their past work experience seems a finding with consider- 
able inplications for the preparation of occupational home economics 
teachers. Both at pre-service and in-service levels, college home 
economics departments well may consider ways of providing course credit 
for work performed by the student in home economics -related businesses 
and industries. 

Other Sources of Competence Suggested . The teachers were asked to 
describe any additional types of experience to which they attributed 
their competence. Fifty of the respondents (about 30 percent) provided 
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such statements. Home euid family living--care of one's own children, 

household maintenance and the like-was mentioned by 23 teachers 

>'■ ■ ■ 

as a source of conpetence at wage-earning instruction. Teaching 
e:q?erience, both in occupational programs and consumer-homemaking 
courses, had been helpful, according to eight teachers. Other types 
of job training obtained in the military service or through previous 
enployment were described by five teachers. Such enployment included 
work wich school lunch programs. Agricultural Extension Service, and 
other agencies. Nine had pursued their interest in occupational ecucation 
through readings, research, and field trips. Three others described 
graduate course work in the areas of restaurant management and nurfer)'- 
school operation. 

Work Values 

Table 23 shows the mean scores and standard deviations of 15 work 
values for 163 teachers who conpleted Super's (1968) Work Values 
Inventory . The reader is reminded that the subject *s score for a 
given work value has a possible range of ihree to 15, The N is reduced 
to 163 here because of the failure of six respondents to conplete the 
Inventory. 

The scores reveal that the teachers in this group placed maximum 
stress upon Altruism, a value associated with "work which enables one 
to contribute to the welfare of otliers" (Super, 1970, p. 8). Super 
confirms that this value is particularly characteristic of Peace Corps 
volunteers selected for teaching positions, other teacliers, and school 
counselors enrolled in advanced summer institutes. Tlie tcaclicrs in 
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Table 23. Work Values moans and standard deviations in relation 
to data reported for other teacher groups 



Home Economics Home Economics 







Teachers 


Teachers 


Teachers 




(Present Study) 


(Lee, 1966) 


(Super, 1970) 


Work Values 




N=163 


N=102 


N=44 


Achievement 


M 


13.09 


14.85 


m Iff r\m 

13.98 




SD 


2.15 


2.78 


3.59 


Altruism 


M 


13.38 


i4.47 


IZt// 




SD 


2.15 


4.54 


4.97 


Associat 


M 


9.88 


10.65 


10.18 




SD 


2.16 


3.09 


3.77 


Creativity 


M 


12.15 


12.34 


13.98 




SD 


2.19 


4.32 


3.59 


Economic 


M 


11.58 


8.02 


10.91 


Returns 


SD 


2.48 


4.87 


5.30 


Estheticr. 


M 


■ 10.47 


7.41 


4.75 




SD 


2.39 


3.27 


3.94' 


Independmce 


M 


12.14 


5.15 






SD 


2.07 


• 2.93 


4.91 


Intellectual 


M 


11.98 


13.86 


1Z.Z7 


Stimulation 


SD 


1.98 


3.68 


3.42 


Management 


M 


9.19 


11.47 


9.82 




SD 


2.15 


3.86 


4.48 












Prestige 


M 


10.44 


12.91 


12 • /b 


SD 


2.28 


■ 3.93 


4.45 


Security 


M 


11.03 


8. 71 


10.25 




SD. 


2.90 


4.00 


4.70 


Supervisory- 


M 


13.26 


10.22 


8.95 


Relations 


SD 


2.18 


3.19 


4.11 


Surroundings 


M 


11. OJ 


10. 81 


10. bO 




SD 


2.39 


3.07 


3.60 


Variety 


M 


11.28 


7.26 


9.07 


SD 


2.07 


4.00 


4.62 


Way of Life 


M 


13.21 


14.14 


13.64 


SD 


2.22 


3.37 


4.93 



Lee*s (1966) study placed Altruism second in importance, while for the 
teachers in another study reported by Super^ this value was ranked 
third in iii5)ortance. 

When the work values were rank ordered, from high or low, in 
relation to their ordering by this groiq) and by teachers in these 
earlier studies (Table 24), certain other conparisons were possible. 
Achievement, a value associated with *Vork which gives one a feeling 
of acconqplishment" (Super, 1970, p, 9j, was ranked first both by 
Lee's (1M66) subjects and Super's teacier group and ranked fourth by 
the presifnt respondents. Way of Life, a value associated with the 
kind of -/ork that "permits one to live the kind of life he chooses and 
to be th3 kind of person he wishes to be" (Super, 1970, p, 10) was 
ranked aiong the first three values by teachers in each groip studied. 

Certain differences appear in the rank order ings, however, 
Sijpervisory relations was rated higher by the present group than by 
those in the other groups. This value is present in "work ^^hicli is 
carried out under a supervisor who is fair and with whom one can get 
along/' (p, 10). Prestige, a value associated with 'Vork which gives 
one standing in the eyes of others and evokes respect" (p. 9) was 
stressed considerably less by the present groiq). Lee's (1966) 
subjects who were more willing to teach wage- earning home economics 
tend to rank prestige significantly la^er than those who were less 
willing. 



T&ble 24. Work values in -.ink order, from high to low, in relation 
to reported or d* ring of values in othier teacher groups. 



Homo Economics 
Teachers in 
Present Study 
N-163 


Home Economics 
Teachers 
(Lee, 1966)* 
N-102 


Teachers 
(Super, 1970) 
N«44 


Altruism 


Achievement 


Achievement 


Supervisory 
Relation'i 


Altruism 


Way of Life 


Way of Life 


Way of Life 


Altruism 


AchieveniJnt 


Intellectual 
Stimilation 


Prestige 


Creativity 


Prestige 


Intellectual 
Stimulation 


Independence 


Creativity 


Creativity 


Intellectual 
Stimulation 


Management 


Economic 
Returns 


Surrounduigs 


Surroundings 


Surroundings 


Economic Returns 


Associated 


Security 


Variety 


Supervisory 
Relations 


Associated 


Security 


Security 


Management 


Esthetics 


Economic Returns 


Variety 


Prestige 


Esthetics 


Supervisory 
Rel ation<? 


Associates 


Variety 


Independence 


Management 


Independence 


. Esthetics 
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The Fir Jt NuU Hypothesis 

Null hypothesis 1: The expressed willingness of home economics 
teachers to instruct classes in their preferred areas of occupational 
hoine econondcs is independent of their expressed competence at such 
Instruction. 

The first hypothesis must be rejected on the basis of our data. 
The willingness of the teachers to offer classes in their preferred 
occi5)ational areas proved to be positi\^ely and significantly related 
(X^ » 19,41, DF = 6, p<.01) to their expressed conpetence at instru- 
cting these same areas. Such a relationship seems in agreement with 

* 

the theo::etical position of Super (1950) and the views of other 
writers (Holland, 1959; O'Hara and Tiedeman, 1959) who feel that the 
individual tends to make occupational choices consistent with' his 
perception of his present level of con^etence and future conpetence 
at the work in question. 

The findings also suggest that as more information is gained 
regarding sources of competence in vocational teachers and as the 
experiences indicated are made available to individuals at pre- 
service and in-service levels, the result may be greater willingness 
on the part of teachers to initiate this type of instruction. 

In the reports concerning results of hypothesis testing, the N 
is reduced in some cases due to inconplete responses to given questions 

Tlie Second Null Hypothesis 

Null HypotJiesis 2: The expressed willingness of home economics 
teachers to jjistruct classes in their preferred areas of occupational 



home economics is independent of their personal characteristics^ educational 
preparation^ teaching experience > work experience (other than teaching) 
in the home economics -related occtpations^ and work values. 

The Relationship of Personal Characteristics 

Ihere was no conclusive evidence of any relationship between 
either age or marital status and the teachers* expressed willingness . 

The findings here are in agreement with Lee's (1966) report 
that tea-Jiers who were willing to teac'i occi^ational home economics 
'did not differ significantly from those less willing on the basis of 
age or mirital status. The results have provided no evidence in support 
of earliir-mentioned views that teachers tend to become increasingly 
conservacive with, years or that married teachers are less prone to 
accept tiie challenge of new teaching experiences. Those who are 
charged with the recruitment of teacheirs for occupational home 
economics prograjns well may look to the ranks of married women and 
of more mature teachers as sources of such instructors. 

T he Relationsh i p of Educational Preparation 

Respondents who held the master's degree tended to express 
significantly more willingness (X^ = 10.33, DF = 3, p < .02) than 
those for whom the baclielor's was the highest degree earned. The 
findings are consistent with those of Lee (1966) wlio found a signifi- 
cantly greater percentage of master's degrees among her subjects 
who were willing as compared to those less willing to teach wage- 
earning home economics. 
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There was no indication, however, that the number of units 
earned beyond the bachelor's degree was related to the tcadiers' 
willingness. Neither was willingness significantly related to whether 
or not the teacher had ever taken a course specifically designed to 
prepare teachers for wage-earning home economics instruction. It 
should be noted, however, that only 23 of the 169 respondents had 
ever had such a course. 

Ihe Relationship of Teaching Experienc e 

Years of Teaching . The number of years the teachers had taught 
home economics was not shavn to be related to their willingness to 
teach occupational classes. The findings agree with those of Lee (1966) 
idio reported no evidence of such a relationship. 

Departmental Offerings . IVhere the departments in which the . 
respondents were teaching already offered wage-earning classes, the 
willingness of teachers to do such instruction tended to be significantly 
greater (X^ = 12.88, DF = 3, p <.01). The teachers' willingness also 
was significantly increased (X^ = 12.20, DF = 3, p < .01) where the 
departmental offerings were in the same areas in which the respondents 
preferred to teach. 

In this questionnaire item, the subject had been asked to indicate 
her willingness to teach a class in her preferred area of occupational 
instruction if she were given the opportunity. There may have been a 
tendency of the teachers to think in terms of this situation arising 
within their o\<u schools. In departments where occupational programs 
already existed, teadiers could agree to teacJi wage- earning classes 



fdthout the responsibility of initiating new programs. The results 
also might be interpreted to mean that enthusiasm for occupational 
instruction tends to be greater when teachers have had the opportunity 
for close observation of such programs. 

Experience at wa^e- earning Instruction . Where the teachers had 
taugjit any occupational classes within the past five years, their 
willingness tended to be significantly greater (X^ = 18.49, DF = 3, 
p < .01). Their willingness also was significantly greater (X^ ~ 2i.73 
DF « 3, p < .01) when this teaching iivolved their preferred areas of 
occupational instruction. Another fii.ding of relevance here was th2 
tendency of teachers who had taught ai.y wage-earning classes within 
the past five years to express significantly greater competence at 
instruction in their preferred occupational areas (X = 16.16, DF = 3, 
p <.01). The finding that willingnecs was related to experience a': 
occijpational instruction agreed with Lee^s (1966) report that a 
significantly higher percentage of those willing to teach occupational 
home economics were currently teaching in this area. 

Level of School and Size of Community . Willingness to teach 
occupational home economics \;as significantly related (X^ = 14.27, 
DF = 6, p ^ .05) to the level of school (junior high. school, senior 
high school or community college) in which the respondents were 
teacliing. There was a tendency for commmity college teachers to be 
more willing than other teachers, and there was a slight tendency for 
high school teachers to be less willing than those in junior high 
schools. 
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The Relationship of Work Experience Other Tlian Teachii: ^ 

Scores for Work , As discussed earlier, the respondents had been 
assigned scores based upon their amount of work (other than teaching) 
in each area of occipations related to home economics as well as a total 
score for work in all these areas. Willingness was positively and 
signficantly correlated with the total work score (r = .28, N 159, 
• p ^ .001). Willingness also was positively and significantly correlated 
. (r ° ^20, N = 159, p < .02) with the uork scores in those areas which 
were the teachers^ preferred teaching areas. 

Ihe^ N is reduced to 159 in the preceding calculation because the 
reference was to the teachers willin;^?iess to teach in her preferred 
occupational area, and ten had not specified that preferred area. 

In addition, the respondents had indicated their willingness on 
a five-point scale where number one indicated greatest willingness. In 
all cases where the product -moment statistic was applied to willingness, 
the numbers on this scale were reversed in order that positive and 
negative correlations might have their usual meaning. 

Full-Time Versus Part-Time and Occasional Work . IVhether the 
teachers had held any full-time job in the home economics-related 
occi^ations was significantly related to their willingness (X^ = 20.5, 
DF = 6, p < .01). A history of some full-time enployment (as opposed 
to only part-time or occasional work) appeared to be associated with 
favorable attitudes to\v^ard occupational instruction. 

Length of Time at any Job . Willingness was significantly greater 
(X^ = 15.4, DF = 6, p ^ .02) where the teacliers had worked over one 
year at any job* Willingness was less wliere the longest duration of 
any job was over six nmths to one year, or six months or less. 

ERLC 



The findings seemed tr provide substantial support for the 
. inportance o£ work experience in the preparation of occupational 
teachers. 

The Relationship of Work Values 

There was no indication that scores for any of the 15 work values 
were sign'^.ficantly related to the teach^jrs' willingness • In the case 
of one score, a weak relationship was found, but this could have been 
explained by random chance. The results failed to support Lee's (1963) 
findings, reviewed in a preceding chapter, regarding relationships 
• , beti^reen certain work-value scores and willingness. 

The Third Null Hypothesis 

Null hypothesis 3: The expressed competence of home economics 
teachers to instruct classes in their preferred areas of occi:5)ational 
home economics is independent of their personal characteristics, edu- 
cational preparation, teaching experience, and work experience (other 
than teao^ing) in the home economics -related occupations. 

The Relationship of Personal Characteristics 

Our data provided no conclusive evidence that either age or 
marital status is related to tlie teachers' expressed conpetence. 

Though the teaclier had rated her competence in each of five 
areas of occupational home economics, competence here refers to 
her rating in that area whicli she indicated as her preferred teaching 
area. Tlie same applies to all of the following discussion of comi:)e- 
^^ence, except wlicrc othcndsc noted. 
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Ihe Relatjlonship of Educational Preparation 

There was no indication of a relationship between the highest 
degrees which the teachers had earned and their expressed conqpetence. 

The number of semester units which the teachers had taken beyond 
the bachelor*s degree, however, was positively and significantly 
related (r = .159, N ^ 155, p < .05) to their e:q)ressed coinpetence. 
The types of course work involved in their earning of units is not 
known, yet increasing experience of this type appears to be associated 
with added self-confidence in regard tc occupational instruction. 

■Whether the teachers ever had taken a course specifically desigiied 
to prepaie teachers for wage-earning home economics instruction was lot 
shown to be related to expressed conpetence. Again the reader is rerinded 
that only 23 of the 169 respondents ever had taken such a course. 

The teachers had rated their conpetence on a four-point scale where 
Dumber one indicated greatest conpetence. In all cases where the 
product -moment statistic was applied to. competence, the number of this 
scale were reversed in order that positive and negative correlations 
might have their usual meaning. 

The Relationship of Teaching Experience 

Years of Teaching . The number of years the respondents had taught 
home economics was positively and significantly related to their expressed 
competence (X^ = 19.28, DF = 8, p c -OZ). Since slightly over 80 percent 
of the teacliers had instructed no wage-oaniing classes during the past 
five years, the findings suggested that increasing experience at 
conventional honicmaking instruction is associated with added self- 
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ccmfidence at occupational ir'Stiaiction. 

jPepartmcntal Offerings . Whether or not their home economics 
departments offered wage-earning instruction was not shown to be 
related to the teachers^ expressed competence. 

Occupational Teaclung Experience , Teachers who had taught any 
wage-earning home economics classes within the past five years expressed 
significantly greater (X^ = 16.16, DF.=- 2, p < ,001) confidence at 
such instruction. Likewise, for those who had taught their preferred 
occupatic nal areas within this time, expressed competence was signif- 
icantly greater CX2 ^ 12.19, DF = 3,ps.01^. The finding that those 
vith expedience at teaching wage-earning home economics expressed 
signific?aitly greater willingness and ironjietence to instruct such 
classes luggested a need to provide those at pre-service levels with 
practice teaching in wage- earning home economics programs. 

The Relationship of Work Experience 

The scores assigned for the amount of the teachers' work in eadi 
of five occupational areas were positively and significantly correlated 
(r = .24, N = 157, p < .05) with the teachers' expressed conpetence 
in the same areas. The total scores assigned for their work in all 
home economics -related occupations also were positively and signif- 
icantly correlated (r = .207, N = 157, p < .02) with the teachers' 
expressed conpetence in their preferred areas of instruction. 

A positive and significant relationship thus had been demonstrated 
bet\^ecn both the teadiers* expressed willingness and expressed 
conpctcnce and (1) their scores for anxDunt of work in their preferred 



occupational areas and (2) their total scores for amount of work in all 
home economics- related occiqpational areas. The implications for 
teacher education in these and other findings are discussed in a 
concluding section of this report. 

The Fourth Null Hypothesis 

Null, hypothesis 4. The expressed willingness of home economics 
teachers to instruct classes in their preferred areas of occupational 
home economics will not change (or will be less) under any of six 
proposed school conditions or a conibinrition of all: 

1. The occupational teacher would be allowed release time in 
which to plan and prepare for these clr'^ses, 

2. There would be available the services of a consultant who 
would visit the teacher's school when requested. 

3. An instructional media center .devoted to occupational home 
economics materials (films, tapes, etc.) would be established in the 
five -county area. 

4. In-service classes concerned with the teacher^s preferred 
occupational area would be established within the five counties. 

5. Work experience would be arranged for the teaclier in a 
business or indjstry of her coimiunity, with college given credit. 

6. All the preceding conditions would become a reality. 

The results of attest provided no support for the null hypothesis. 
The teachers* willingjiess was significantly increased Cp« 001) witii 
each of the first five conditions proposec' and with the final proposal 



that all these conditions b'^ provided. As discussed earlier, the 
proposed provision of all thw suggested conditions produced the 
greatest nuraberof very willing teadiers, and of the individual 
conditions proposed, the one concexning an instructional media center 
produced the greatest shift in the direction of more willingness. 

The results suggest that school admnistrators , by their provision 
of conditions and services sudi as those described here, can appreciably 
increase teachers' interest in initiating occupational programs. 



V. SUNMARY, (DNCLUSIONS AND RECD^^ENDATrONS 

Summary of Findings 

Recent literature hai indicated concern over the qualification of 
teach'^rs for home economics programs which prepare youth for gainful 
enplonnent in the occupations related to this field. Questions also 
had been raised regarding the williiigness of teachers in traditional 
homemaking programs to undertake occupational instruction. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the expressed 
willingness and competence of home economics teachers to .offer 
occupational classes. It further sought to determine any relaticiship 
between their expressed willingness and competence, and any relationship 
between either of these variables and the teachers' educational prepar- 
ation, their work experience other than teaching in the home economics- 
related occupations, their values associated with work, and other 
personal and professional characteristics* 

Methods and Materials 

An original questionnaire and the Work Values Inventory b y 
Donald E. Super. (1968) were mailed during March, 1972, to all 
teacliers of home economics in junior high scliools, senior high schools 
and community colleges in the five central California counties of 
Fresno, Kings, Madera, Merced, and Tulare. Tlie mailing to 217 



teachers produced a return of 186 (86 percent) of whid. ITjP (78 percent) 
were used in data analysis. All of the 169 were women teachers • 
Nearly 50 percent taught in Fresno County, and the majority of these 
were in the Fresno City Unified School District. High school teachers 
accounted for about two- thirds of all respondents. Though only 12 
community college instructors were included, this was the total 
number within the five- county area. 

Qlaracteristics of Respondents 

Personal Characteristics . About ten percent of the teachers 
v/ere 24 r^ears of age or younger, and approximately 50 percent were 
34 years of age or younger. AlrAOSt 80 percent of the women were 
inarried. 

Educational Preparation . Except for 17 who had eamed master's 
degrees, the teachers reported the bachelor's as their highest 
degree. About one-third had conpleted between 31 and 45 units 
beyond the bachelor's, and another third, bet^N'een 46 and 60 units. 

Twenty- three (14 percent) of the women had taken some courses 
specifically designed to prepare teachers for wage- earning home 
economics instruction. For 17 in this group, the courses had 
concerned food-service education. 

Teaching Experience , ^fost of the 169 respondents were fairly 
new to home econoini cs teacliing, about 40 percent reporting four 
years of teaching experience or less and 60 percent, nino years or 
less. Tliirty-tivo (19 percent) taught in home economics departments 



which offered occupational classes. Approximately thrrc- fourths of 
the programs reported were in the area of child care and almost one- 
half » food service. 

TWcnty-nine of the women (17 percent) had instructed some 
wage-earning home economics classes within the past five years. About 
caie- third of this number reported teadiing child care courses and one- 
thirdi food service courses. Fev.' had 3xperience at teaching other 
areas of occupational home economics. 

Wor.; Experience Other than Teachi ng. The teachers* listin<?s of: 
their \^o.;k experience other than teaching in the home economics - 
related occupations revealed that 138 (82 percent) had done such work. 
The larg3st number (49 percent) had be^n enployed in food service 
occupati)ns. Thirty- three percent of all work histories included the 
job titl3 of waitress and 12 percent, restaurant or institutional 
cook. A slightly smaller number (47 p-arcent) had worked at child-care 
occupations. Of job titles in all areas, baby-sitter (for private 
families), included by 41 percent of the respondents, was the single 
one most frequently listed. About 30 percent had worked at occupations 
in the clothing area and most of these had been salespersons in 
yardage or ready-to-wear establishments. Fourteen percent had either 
been private houseliold workers or had worked as housekeepers in 
institutions. Only three percent had experience at home fumishijigs- 
related occupations. *• 

When scores were assigned on the basis of the duration of each 
job and whether it was full-time, part-time or occasional, the higliest 
scores appeared in food service, followed by cliild care and clothing- 
relavcd occupations. 
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Work Va lues > In regard to work values or goals riO\.\^x by the 
teachers in their work, greatest stress was placed upon Altruism, 
defined by Super (1970, p. 8) as a value present in "work which 
enables one to contribute to the welfare of others/* Ranked next in 
order were the values Supervisory Relations--a goal '^associated with 
work which is carried out under a superAdsor who is fair and with 
whom one can get along" (p, 10) and Way of Life, associated with work 
which "pemits one to live the kind of life he chooses and to be the 
type of person he wishes to be" (p, 1( ). 

Willingr ess to Teach Occupational Homo Economics 

The teacher had been asked to incicate on a five-point scale what 
would be her present willingness to teach a class in her preferred 
area of wage- earning home economics if. she were offered the opportuidty. 
Responses indicated that 53 (about 30 percent) would be very willing 
and 70 (about 40 percent) fairly willing. About 16 percent would be 
not too willing and only two percent, not willing. The remainder felt 
indifferent. 

The largest number who were very willing or fairly willing saw 
the primary reason for tlieir willingness in the opportunities existing 
for student employment in the home economics-related occupations, ^bst 
of those who were not too willing or not willing gave as their primary 
reason fe? their lack of work experience otlier than teaching in the 
home economics -related occupations. 

Wlien the respondents were asked their preferred teacliing areas in 
occui^ational home economics, 40 percent named food serxdces; 30 percent, 
clothing services; and 25 percent, diild care services. Less than five 



percent preferred either housekeeping services or hom lumishing 
services. High school was the level at which most of the junior high 
or senior high school teachers would prefer to instruct these courses; 
while coiMunity college teachers, with one exception, would prefer 
their present school level. For 18 percent of all respondents, adult 
school was the preferred level at which to teach occupational classes. 

Conpetence to Teach Occupational Home Economics 

The teacher's ratings Ojf their (wn coirpetence in each area of 
home eccnomics -related occu^^ational ir;.struction revealed that food 
service, child care and clothing services were areas in which about 
18'perceit of the teachers felt very conpetent and another 45 percent, . 
fairly competent. Housekeeping services and home fumishiiig services, 
on the other hand, were areas in which only eight percent and five 
percent, respectively, rated themselves vety competent, though about 
32 percent felt fairly competent in these areas. 

Those iv'ho felt fair^Ly competent or very competent in one or more 
areas were asked to rate three kinds of experience (my regular under- 
graduate teaching preparation, my w^ork experience other than teaching, 
and special courses devoted to wage-earning instruction) according to 
how much each had contributed to their competence. Work experience 
was rated "a great contribution"- by a large group representing 33 percent 
of all respondents. Tiventy-five percent considered their undergraduate . 
teacher preparation "a great contribution/' Of the 23 teachers who had 
taken special courses devoted to occupational liome economics instruction, 
nine considered this ex-peri ence "a great contribution." 
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Testing of Hypotheses 

The First Null Hypothesis , The following was the first null 
hypothesis to be tested: The expressed willingness of home economics 
teachers to instruct classes in their preferred areas of occupational 
home economics is independent of their expressed competence at such 
instruction. 

The null hypothesis was rejected on the basis of the data. The 
teachers' expressed competence in their preferred occupational areas 
was posi lively and significantly (p < .01) related to their expressed 
willingnoss to teach in these areas. 

The Second Null Hypothesis > The following was the second null 
hypothesis to be tested: Hie expressed willingness of home economics 
teachers to instruct classes in their preferred areas of occupational 
home ecoMcmics is independent of their personal characteristics, 
educational preparation, teacliing experience, work experience (other 
th?n teaching) in the home economics-related occupations , and work 
values . ^ 

Expressed willingness tended to be significantly greater among 
the following grotqps of teachers and, therefore, the null hypothesis 
was rejected: 

1, Those who held the master's degree (p ^ ,02), 

2, Those who taught in a home economics department offering 
wage-eaniing classes (p < .01). 

3* Those wlio had taught an occupational home economics class 
within the past five years (p .01). / 
4. Ihose who taught in community colleges (p < -05). 



5» Those who had higher work scores assigned on the basis of 
their amoun t of work experience (oth<?r than teaching) Li heme 
economics -related occupational areas corresponding to their preferred 
teaching areas (p < .0?0. 

6. Those who had higher work scores assigned on the basis of 
their total amount o£ work experience (other than teaching) in all 
home economics-related occupational areas (p < ,001). 

7. Those who had held some full-time jobs in these areas as 
opposed to only part-time or occasionrl jobs (P < .01). 

8. Those who had worked over onu year at some job in these 
areas (p ^ ,02). 

Expressed willingness was not shewn to be related to age, marital 
status, semester units earned beyond the bachelor's degree, whether the 
teacher iiad ever taken a course specifically designed to prepare 
teachers for occupational home economics instruction, years of 
teaching home economics, size of the communities in which teaching, 
recency of work (other than teaching) in the home economics -related 
occupations, or any of 15 work values. In regard to these variables, 
the null hypothesis therefore was accepted. 

ine Tliird Null Hypothesi s, The following was the third null 
hypothesis to be tested: The expressed competence of home economics 
teachers to instruct classes in their preferred areas of occupational 
home economics is independent of their personal characteristics, 
educational preparation, teacliing experience, and work experience 
other tiian teaching in the home economics -related occupations. 

Expressed conii:)etence tended to be significantly greater in the 
following gioups of teaclicrs and, therefore, the null hypotliesis was 



rejected: 

!• Those who had earned a higher nunfcer of units l:yond the 
bachelor's degree (p < .05). 

2« Tliose who rep ^ted more years of teaching home economics 
(p<*02). 

3, Those who had taught an occupational home economics class 
within the past five years (p < ,001). 

4t Those who had higher work scores assigned on the basis of 
their amount of work experience (lothei* than teaching) in home 
economics -related occupational areas corresponding to their preferred 
teaching; areas (p< .OS). 

5t Those who had higher work sc:)rei^ assigned on the basis of 
their total amount of work experience (other than teaching) in all liome 
economics- related occupational areas (p < .02). 

Expressed competence ms not fouid to be related to age, marital 
status, highest degrees earned, whether the teachers had ever taken 
a course specifically designed to prepare teachers for occupational 
home economics instruction, whether tlie teachers taught in a home 
economics department offering wage- earning classes, and level of the- 
schools (junior high school, senior high school, or community college) 
or size of tlie communities in wliich tlie respondents taught. In regard 
to these variables, the null hypothesis, therefore, was accepted. 

The Fourth Null Hynpothesis . The following was the fourth null 
hypothesis to be tested: The home economics teachers' expressed 
willi)igness to instruct classes in their iireforred areas of occu- 
pational home economics would not cliango (or would be less) under 
any of six proposed school conditions or a combination of all: 
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1. The occupational teadicr would be allowed relcmo time in 
which to plan and prepare for these classes. 

2. There would be available the services of a consultant who 
would visit the teacher's school when requested, 

3. An instructional media center devoted to occupational home 
economics materials (films, tapes, etc.) would be established in the 
five- county area* 

4* In-service classes concerned with the teacher's preferred 
occupational area would be establishec* within the five counties • 

5. Work experience would be arranged for the teacher in a 
business or industry of her community, with college credit given. 

6. All of the preceding conditicns would become a reality. 
Using the t test, v;e were able to i eject the null hypothesis in 

each case. The teachers indicated that their present willingness 
would be significantly greater (p <^ .001} under each condition pro- 
posed. Provided that all of the proposed conditions- were to become 
a reality, the teachers' willingness would increase most substantially. 
Of the five single conditions proposed, the one concerning an inst^ruc- 
tional media center produced the largest number in the "very willing" 
group. ^ 

Conclusions 

On the basis of our data, the following conclusions are dra\m in 
relation to the home economics teacliers within these five California 
counties ; 

1. About 30 percent of the home economics teacliers are very 



willing to offer classes in their preferred areas of cjc^ipational home 
economics instruction, and 40 percent are fairly willing. Food 
service is the preferred teaching area of the largest number. 

2. Approximately two- thirds of the teachers feel competent or 
fairly con^jetent at occupational instruction in the areas of food 
servicei child care and clothing services, through markedly smaller 
numbers feel coiipetent or fairly conpetent in the areas of house- 
keeping services or home furnishing services. 

3t TTie teachers* expressed willingness to instruct classes in 
their pieferred occupational areas is significantly and positively - 
related to their expressed competence in these same areas. 

4, Hie teachers* scores for amount of work, experience (other ... 
than teaching) in the home economics -related occupations stand out cS 
a factor which is positively and significantly related both__to their 
expressed willingness and competence. 

The findings point to work experience as a factor of importance, 
in the preparation of teachers for occupational home economics pro- 
grams. Further support for such a conclusion is provided by these 
additional findings: 

(1) Teachers who were not willing to instruct occupational 
.programs most often gave as a primar)'^ reason their 
lack of work experience in the home econoir^cs- 
related occupations. 

(2) Wlien three kinds of past experience were rated by the 
competent or fairly competent teadiers as sources of 
tlieir coiipetcnce, work experience in the home economics- 



related occupations most often was rotnc- a "great 
contribution/* 
(3) Among conpetent or fairly conpetent teachers, those 
with higlier scores for amount of work experience in 
the home economics- related occupations tended to 
credit past work experience with a significantly 
greater contribution to their conpetence (r = .387, 
. N ^ 124, p < .001). 
. 5. Experience at teaching occup itional home economics is a 
second factor significantly related both to the teachers* expressed 
willingness and conpetence to instiiic': occupational classes. The 
findings here suggest a need to provide student teachers with practice 
in occufational instruction as well as in the consumer-homemaking area. 

6. The expressed willingness of home econois^iOics teachers to 
instruct occupational classes is significantly increased by any of 
several proposed conditions or a contoination of all of them. These 
conditions include the provision of release time for teachers planning 
and preparing for wage-earning classes, the services of aji occupational 
education consultant, instructional media services devoted to occu-^ 
pational home economics, in-service classes, work experience arranged 
for teachers in local businesses or industries, and a combination of 
all these conditions. "The amenability of teachers* attitudes toivard 
occupational instruction with tiie provision of such services may be 
an important consideration for school administrators who wish to give 
inpetus to occupational programs. The findings suggest, for example, 
that by arranging for a supply of films, tapes, ajid other media 
suitable for occupational home economics classes, the administrator 



ndght substantially increase the teacher's interest In undertaking 
such instruction. 

Recommendations 

Results o£ the study have raised a number of questions to which 
further research may provide answers: 

1. How would the findings in the present study, conducted among 
teachers in predominantly agricultural areas of California, cpmpare 

. with results of the same study among teachers in 'the major metropo3itian'^.':'V' 
centers of this state and elsevs'here ia the nation? ' 

2. In the estimation of school administrators, what is the expressed 
willingness and conpetence of home economics teachers to offer occupational 
programs and ha^ do such evaluations :ompare with the teachers' self- 
ratings? 

3. If in-service courses, community work experi^ice, and other 
suggested programs were to be made available to teachers, to what 
extent i^^ould the teachers take advantage of such programs? 

4. For those who did participate in community work experience 
programs at pre-service or in-service levels, what would be the 
measured change in behaviors related to teaching competence? 

5* \Vhere a school administration did provide consultant services, 
instructional media services and other conditions which have been 
related here to teacher willingness, what would be the actual effect 
upon implementation of new occiq^ational programs? 
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frm Shirie)^ fioMr^^, A§gi§iSf t Prafesior 

Subjectt re<)ugdi for your panic j»ation in a current §tiiiiy 



yUih ihe aid of a grant irm ihs California Staio (kp^rtmit 
of Cducaiion. I m conducting a siudl;' to ^temine how honts economics 
ceaehe}^ foe! about toadiing vagd*daniing fem economics (that is, 
iftatrntine classes vliose principal ftuipose is to pr^aro students 
lor gainful cn»lo>^ent in food ser^ico* child cars, or other occu- 
lationt t<^hich invoivd the Jnowledge rtnd skills of honie economics). 

It be interesting to know how individual teacher diaracter- 
istics such as years of teaching e^erience fnay be related to willing- 
ness to tcadi sueh wage-earning classes, and how different sdiool 
coftditions'-new inservice offerinp, for ex3R;pl8"ffiight influenco 
this willinpess. 

Mthou^ this is a busy tifM of year for you, will you help by 
billing out the enclosed questionnaire and the l^ork Values Inventory 
and returning these to i% in the etivelcpe provided? the value of the 
study will depend y^on a response from a large percentage of teadiors 
contacted. I need your opinions even though you currently may be 
teaching at a grade level or in a district v.4iere you consider it 
wlikely you would ever be inx'olved in wage-earning classes. 

All replies will be con3i(i^i«d confidential. Ihe code nurbers 
ap])earing on tJie questionnaire and U'oik Values Inventory will aliens 
sorting of returns tvom various districts but in no way will it be 
used to identify individual teadier responses. 

ftesults of tlie study will be reported to you later in the year. 



Whit U yduf pr«ieAi 

df dvdf 



divorced or iep^r^ud 
"Hm widowed 



}• Vhdt If youf 6diicdtl<»ndl prepdfdtlon? 

(Check tdit ddgr<»§ edrned) $• 
i f lei^$ thdi bachelor** 

dDCtofdte 



Whdt U ihe tocdl iiumber of fetneitor 
unlu dnd qudrcor unlti which you hdvo 
edf^ed beyond the bechelor^i degree? 
PUdse wriie In. 

s emgctcr units 

ouef tef units 



$. Hevo you ever teken d course speelflcdliy 
designed to prepere teechers to teach 
wege eerning or ^^gdlnfuP^ hoi^e economics 
(thdt is* to tedch courses vvhose primary 
purpose is to prendre students for employe 
ment in the gari^ent industry, in food 
servicoi or in other occupations involv* 
Ing the knowledge and skills of home 
economics)? 

_l. yes 10* 
2 t no 

If yes I for each such course please 
indicate the Institution offering Iti 
the year, and the principal wage-earnilng 
area (food service, child caroi etc.) 
which was concerned. Use reverse side 

institution' 



What is the total ^rumb^r of years you 
have t^y^Hi h9^§ ecdn&^Jcs junl&r 

!• ^ Of w^der 
20 or over 



Do home economics classes currently 
account for 59 percent or more of youf 
teaching assignment? 

I • yes 

2 # no 

Ooes your home economics department 
currently offer any wage*edrnlng 
class{esj7 

I • ve* 

2 > no 

If yes, please check the erincloai sui^ 
Ject area of each sebester course, VHt 
more than one course Is available In i 
subject area, ^rlte the number of cour 
offered. 

ljumber t 
Coursei 

food service 
child care 

housekeeping services 
clothing services ^^^^ 
home furnishing services 
other, Please describes 



It 
""2. 



Us- 



Have you taught any wdgo*earnlng 
courso(s) In homn economics In the 
past five years? 

1 • ye* 

2. no 



2* Whit H t©yf iftifJtal sutwsJ 
, < > iiiigU 



Whit li v&uf 6dweitlaf)i1 ^fgpifitldn? 
(Chftk list 4i)69f^6 diff)0d; 

2* bdthdldr^s 



(i* Whit U the totil fiur^bi^r of idm^stdf 
iinlti i^(S) qwift^f iinUs whUh y^(^ hivd 

l ^rri^lUr tin} 15 



S« Hdvis you ^v^f idi<en d courie ipdclflcdilv 
d€$}gr;«i to pr^p^r^ tc»dthefd to t^dth 
wd9$ cdfnlng or ^^filnfui^^ hor?id economics 
(thdt to tedch courses ivtiosd prlmdry 
pwrpoie Is to prepare students for employe 
menc \n tne ^drn^nt Industry* In food 
service* or In ottier occupations Invotv* 
ing the knowledge end skills of home 
econor^Ics)? 

2 » no 

tf^^i for eech such course please 
Indicdto the Institution offering It, 
the yeer, end the principal wage*edrnlng 
dree (food service* child cere, etc*) 
which was concerned. Use reverse side 
If necessary. 



Institution, 
Year 



2d Of ^«f 



Do ^sms ge6^@fnk§ efiSses euff^ntly 
ictdunt fof JO peffent or mn of youi 
tdithlng dsslfh^^nt? 
^„ J * yes 
2 > no 

Does your home econof^lcs department 
i^f fently offer dny ^3ge»e§ffllftf 
eld^sies)? 

I . yes 

2 * no 

if yes* pleaie check the erinclpat suf 
jeet area of eath semester course^ Vh< 
rnore than one toufse Is avaHabU In - 
suhject ^fea, write the nu^^^ber of eou 

Mumber « 
Course; 

1. food service 

2« child care 

housekeeping services 
clothing services ^..^ 
home furnishing services ^^^^^ 
6* other. Please descrlbei 



Subject ered_ 



Have you taught any wage*earnlng 
course(s) In homa economics In the 
past five years? 

I • yc* 

2 . no 

If yes I please check each area In 
which you have taught during this time 

1. food service ^^^^^ 

chUd care 

housekeeping services 
clothing services 
home furnishing services 
other. Please descrlbei 



2. 



6. 



6» Please list the type(s) of teaching 
credentlol (s) which you hold. 
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UfvUti* thii4 tdf^t tu,) JflVtfived, ^l«as<»' cifcie t^ie fJve «ur»*ef's m tlie 

$ i( ) 2 1 

^efinadty ftot tdd lndiff6f«At fdtfly v^ry 

I J. Vhsf fesiSRS fee»t «*pJdJ« y©<if pfeient feeJiflgs rtfdf^lflf **d5e-«8f#*lj'*9 jfl*tfii£ti©ftJ 
A. tiflfg yftu e uffefttly, afi* iviMjfta to tcath wdge-eafflifl^ heme c«©n&«Us« ©leise nnk «fdef 
ihe'lute^^^juT^elowtrc^^ they V©"'* P'"«ieftt wilUflgnesi, Idumbef 

«dtH &tdif!»)giit« tettiftg 1 Indkdte your bgit f«dion. 

T hU U an are* Jnto which home «cw0mJc8 aenerally ffiust e©ntJftu« to wove. 
""^ I want to set wUh it. , 
I see opp9f t«nJ lie* for student employment In the Jobs reUted to home econemfci. 
IthU wduid be i new dnd thellenglng erea for me« 

"Our tommunJty would benefit from more trained worker! In fields suth as child care. 
Jlhef. If you have another reason for being willing to teach wage-earning classes* 
please e^pldln your reasont 



a. since you currently are not wllllnq to teach wage-earning home economics ♦ please 
ronk oroer the statements beto^ according to how well they explain your present reluctance. 
Number each statement, letting 1 Indicate your best reason. 

Other things are more Important. . 

""Except for teaching, l*ve had no paid work experience (or not enough such experience) 
"""" In any job Involving the knowledge and skills of home economics. 

I haven* t had sufficient college ctnjrse work In quantity cookery, commercial clothing 
""""" construction, or other courses related specifically towage-earning home economics. 

There Isn't time In my schedule to plan and prepare for a wage-earning class. 

W age-earning Instruction Is not the Job of regular home economics teachers. Others 

are more qualified. 
The students don't want It. 

'^3'age-carnlng Instruction Is not In our homo economics curriculum. Our, administrators 
are not Interested. 

T here Is little need for such programs In our community. We have too few businesses 

or Industries which could employ students. 
Other. If you have arother reason for feeling reluctant to teach waga-earnlne 

classes, please explain your reason i 



PLEASE ANSWEI^ ALL REMAINING QUESTIONS REOAROLESS OF YOUR PREVIOUS RESPONSES. 

]k. Suppose that It became necessary for you youl^ you feci equally competent In 

to teach a wage-aaming class in home economics teaching all of those subject areas at 

and you were given your choice of subject area. present? Please number each area below 

Please rank order the areas below according according to the scale provided. Use each 

to your preference, letting I Indicate your number once, more than once, or not at all 

most preferred choice. ^ , ^ , 1 very competent 

^food managefflunt, production and service 2 fairly competent 

(preparing waitresses, cooks, caterers, etc.) j competent 
^care and guidance of children (preparing I, competent 

Mtltutlonal <md homo i..n»ge™n (orapar-. In.tltuilonol ond homS nanogo^exC 

In, hogjokoepors. hotol "• ''»•««•'.,, how furnlshlnss, oqulpniont, ote. 

h ome furnishings, oqulpmont find services — — » • r 

CRVrlf!"?''"! drapery operators, home , ,^ ^ ^ , ^ competent or very 

E^llghtlng demonstrators, etc.) 'competent in teaching one or more areas. 

Knw dIH vou »ht«ln vnur comnMoncn? PU.v 



mm mjmmm' 



ThU U dfl dfei Ifltd ivHtiH tiding dedftdinki ^smfiWi eenilf)y§ td f^dva* 
i Mdfii (d §€t ^rth Hi 

"t his w§«y fee d «ew dfld thailef»§i«0 jfea fdf we. 

O uf cdwtyHiiy w^id beflefU ff£t« tmsfd ifii^sS *y^^Uf^ Jft fields sufch thHd edf«* 
please ejr|)1dln yduf fi»^seft} 



fdnk dteTr the 1 uTeftiefl t $ be 1 m4^i&?di «3 to h&w iyell they e«pUM yduf preient relyetinte* 
Hither ed£H itiieDent* letting I Ifidledte yduf l»eit fedi@n* 
O thef thJfl§fi ife ftidfe i/npaftafil. 

C *C€Pi for teaching* 1 *Ve llS^ flS psi4 «6fk tJjpefieftfci Ccf f*8t «ft5y|h SfcpSflfJife*) 

In a^ty J&b Iftvdivlfls (he khowle^$e dnd ikllU df home eeenofntes* 
I havert't hid **iffUleftt college c&ufie ♦vork l*i tjudAtlty todkefy« tdnmrtidi eloihlflj 
""^ conitfwcilon* or other tourses feUted speelHeally to wage-earflirtg hoftie econo^aUs, 
T here ttm In iny schedule to pUn and prepare for a Mage^earnln^ class. 
i ^age>earnln9 Instruct 1^^ Is not the Job of resular home economics leathers. Others 
"""^ are fnore <|uallfled* 

T he sti^dents don't want It. 
"^y dtiii'eirnitiQ Instruction Is not In oar home economics curriculum. Our, administrators 
are not Interested. 

T here Is little need for such prosrams In our community. «e have loo few ^businesses 

or Industries which could employ students. 
Other. If you have another re'^son for feeling reluctant to teach ^i^i'^drnin^ 

classes, please cAptaln your reason t 

PLCA5E myiK All flCMtlJINC QUESTIONS ftEOAIlDLESS Of YOUR I^REVIOUt ft£SfONSES. 



Suppose that it became necessary for you 
to teach a wa^e-eamlng class In home esonomics 
and you were given your choice of subject area. 
Please rank order the areas below according 
to your preference, letting I Indicate your 
(no&t preferred choice. 

f ood fnenagement, production and service 
(preparing waitresses, cooks, caterers, etc.) 
c are and guidance of children (preparing 
nursemaids, child-care attendants, etc.) 
clothing management, production and sefvleo 
(preparing dressmakers, aiterationists, etc.) 
Institutional and home fflanagemeni (prepar-, 
Ing housekeepers, hotel maids, etc.) 
h ono furnishings, equipment and services 
(preparing drdpsry operators, home 
lighting demonstrators, etc.) 

1$. At what level would you choose to teach 
your preferred subject area (question 1M7 
Please rank order the schools below according 
to your preference, letting 1 Indicate your 
first choice. 

h lah school 

c ommunity college 
^adult school 
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t6e Would you fee) ^qudlty competdnt In 
todcHIng dli of thc^^e lybject jr^di it 
present? Pl§dse numbsf eich drea bdlo^ 
dccofding to the scdte provided. Uid edth 
number onte» ^ore thdn ofiee* or not dt dil 

1 very competent 

2 fdlrly competent 

3 not too competent 
k not competent 

f ood mdnegementi production end iervlc 
c ere end guldence of chMdren 
c lothing menagementi production, etCe I 
I nstitutional end home management 
h ome furnishings < equipment , etCe 

17, If you feel fairly competent or very 
competent In teaching one or more areas, 
how did you obtain your competence? Plea 
number the experiences betow according to 
how much each contributed to your compe* 
tence In wago'earnlng Instruction. Use t^ 
following scalet 

1 provided a groat contribution 

2 provided some contribution 

3 provided no contribution 

m y regular undergraduote teacher 

preparation 
m y work experience other than teachln 
s pecial CQurue(n) dovoted to 

wage-unrninr) Inntruction 
o theri If another kind of experlenco 
' Is renponilblc for your computence, 

please deist ri be It on the roversi* n 



2 



I 



^eftAltity AOf too 



1 

vtfy 



19* Pteiie t\n\t on« of th« ftv« mn^tn on the $tit« t>itew to IfldUatd you «yduld f«dt 
«t»out i t\sn tn your prefirrei dr-ei of Mi9e*6if/)jfl9 tiome «edf>ontk!t nfovl^fd 

thai »n }A6tfuetlonat mtdla center ^£vet«iJ to ouypul&mi h&^i eeonoroUft Canid pri»^itiifi§ you 
Mith filni, tdpe»« printed mttriiUt «tc*) ^6r« to be eitabHihed in the valley area* 

S ^ ' ) 2 t 

deftflltely net too tndtfferent fairly very 
r»oe mMUas Milllfit wllltA9 mIHias 

l^t. Pleaie circle one of the five numbers on the icale below to Indicate hDw you would feat 
about teaching clast In your preferred area of wase'earnlns home economies provided 
thai In-iefvlce claiks ih thii are^ were to be available at fresno State or another valUy 



e^Hese each year. 



definitely 
not witling 



4 

not too 
willing 



J 

Indifferent 



1 

fairly 
willing 



I 

very 
wining 



122* l*ledse circle one of the five numbers on the scale below to Indicate how you would feat 
about teaching a class In your preferred area of wage-earning hone economics ofovld&d 
that actual work experience (In a college or Industry of your comnunityj coul?Te'arranged 
for you« with college credit given. 

$ k ) 2 1 

(ioflAltely not too indifferent fairly Very 
not willing willing witling willing 

123. Please circle one of the five numbers on the scale below to indicate how you would foel 
about teaching a class In your preferred area of wage-earnlna home economies ofovl ded 
that all of the conditions (described In IB through 22 above) were to become a reaTTty. 



definitely 
not willing 



l( 

not too 
willing 



3 

Indifferent 



2 

fairly 
willing 



I 

very 
willing 



2lt. Perhaps there is another type of administrative service or another condition i^Ich would 
have equal or greater Influence (compared to the conditions ahovn) upon your willingness 
to teach e class In your preferred area of wage-earning homo economics* If S0| please 
describe this new condition: 



Please check one of the five numbers on the scale below to indicate how you would feet 
about teaching wago-earnlng home economies provTded that this one condition (the one 
you Just described) were to become a reality. 

S ' K 3 , , 

^ definitely not too Indifferent fairly very 

not willing willing willing willing 
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il^&Ut linMfi$ § €HiS ii\ f&)iF p^€firf§M if«il df m^%*^iiirhifi^ item €ii&fim\U gj^yjji*! 



iiftniiety fmt idd 



vify 



!1« £tf£l« dne df the ftvi fiumi»efi dn t.Si fufd h6i&^ td fa^Uite hdw ydt< ^duU fe«f 

ihH ifi'itr^itt tiHiei tfi iftH ^Ui mfi td ^. ^slUt»$« it ftti*^ iUU #n»iHir vilifry 

$ 4 $ 2 I 

^sfinUity fidf tdd inSUUnht fjlrly v«ry 

122. f li^ie c}fcl« dn« df the five ^umlteri en the l»eldw td lf>^}cate hdw ydu mu\4 feat 
#^dwt ledthlf)^ i £ld»i In ydur d''dfiff«d itrei df «!>j»9e»eafAlf)j} 4idmd ecdndnile^ pmv}.4fii 
thdt detail wdfk e«^efl«n&e Un » edMe^i dr lf>dw&tfy df y»uf ednimynliyi eeul^ i)e irrin^^l 
fdf ydu« with cdHege credit given* 



Ml 4<f}tll4>9 



ndt idd 
Ml M Ins 



I 

Indiflifeftt 



2 

filrty 



I 

Very 

MIIIIA9 



fleiie clfeU dne df liM five ftumbers dn the icate ^elow id Inidlcdte hetv yey wdt^ld feel 
ek»yt feechln; e eUii In yduf d^eferred erei df wete^eirn^na hdme ttonmiti 9rii\ili&4 
that i^df the tdndltldni (idescfl^ed In II ihrdu^h 22 d^dvei ^i^ere td hstsm e reality* 



fffiflnltety 
Adt Milling 



It 

ndt tdd 
Mining 



J 

Indifferent 



2 

fairly 
Mining 



I 

very 
winini 



Ilk, ferhaps there Is another ty^e df admlnbtraflve servl&e dr andlher cdndltlen Mhlc^ Mduld 
have equal dr grek^ler Influence (cempared td the cdndltldni a^dve) vp&n ydur Miningnesi 
td teach a class In ydur pnterr^i area df Mage'earnlng hwtQ et&nmHt* If $d« ^leaie 
defcrllte this new cdndltloni 



Please check dne of the five numbers dn the scale deldw to tnaicaie t>&w vdu Mould feel 
abdut teaching Mage-earnIng home ecdnsmlcs |>rovlijed that this one condltldn Ithe one 
you Just described) were to become a reality* 

It • * 



5 <t 3 2 

definitely ^o^Joo Indifferent fairly 



I 

very 
Milling 



not MllUng Milling Milling 

Please complete the WORK VALUES INVCNTORV Mhtd> Is attached* 

l^eturn both the questionnaire and Worlt Values Inventory In the enclosed envelope. 

THAJIK YOU for your help. 
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